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ABSTP ACT 

The four prinary purposes of the Annual Conference 
for the Teaching of English in Georgia are to bring together a broad 
spectrum of teachers and administrators concerned with the teaching 
of reading, English, and the language arts; to provide opportunities 
for teachers to talk to other teachers in order to share their 
problems and their successes; to bring to the conference qualified 
persons for a discussion of the political and social pressures that 
affect teachers and teaching in general; and to encourage the 
exchange of ideas through small group sessions and the exploration of 
available resources. This document contains a speech by Stephen Judy 
entitled "Teaching English in the 7C«s: Prospects and Priorities*; an 
excerpt from a discussion on accountability, competency'-based 
education, and politics; reports from the group sessions; a shorter 
speech by Judy; and comments and suggestions from the conference 
participants. (TS) 
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As tnis report o: l:ie Tniru Annaai Conference for tne TeaCiiinr^ of 
• £:igiisa in 'leorgia ccnies to you, plans for the 1975 Conference are already 

well underway.. Indeed plans icr next summer's conference Dep,an with 
tr.e suggestions and comments given by those of you who atv.enaed tne 1974 
Conference . 

Perriaps at tnis point it is appropriate to rer.ind you of the purpose 
and nature of triis particular conference. The ieiea of an annual conference 
1:. '-Georgia c-inie troir. leaders in tne Georgia Council of Teacners of English 
ji^ring the annv.ai. National Council convention in Atlanta in 1970. Tne 
Lang'o.age Lducation Departrient of t-he College of Education, University of 
Georgia, agreed to 'oint sponsorship and appropriate committees were named. 
Tne F^irst Annual Conference convened in ^uly of 1972. Whatever success 
tne conference nas had -- and it has been successful beyond tne expecta- 
tions of those v;no initiated it -- is a result of the active, sincere 
involvement of the participants. And this involvement has affirmed the 
rigntness of the rationale that nas guidea planning for the conferences 
tr.ds far. 

First, the conference shouM bring togetner a broad spectrum of teachers 
and administrators concerned witn tne teaching of reading, English, and 
tne language arts. Tnus , some sessions should deal witn issues, princi- 
ples, and theories pertinent to all levels -- pre-school, elementary, sec- 
ondax^y, and po^t-secondary . Through tne years this effort to promote 
discussion among participants wriose points of view and day-to-day tasks 
vary widely snculd make it a positive force for improving articulation in 
Englisn curricula throughout the state. 

Second, because the majority of those attenaing the conference are 
classroom teachers, its program should provide opportunities for teachers 
to talk to teachers, to share their problems and their successes. Small 
group sessions in wnich teachers demonstrate or present innovative mater- 
ials or practices ana tnen participate in the ensuinp; discussion is one 
way of meeting this neea to exchange and extend promising ideas. 

Third, for at least one session, the conference should bring in ''out- 
siders" qualified to discuss the political and social pressures that affect 
the context in whicn v;e teach. We are doomed to futile discussion, to 
talking to ourselves only, unless we actively seek to deepen our own 
understanding of societal pressures and to make "outsiders" more knowledge- 
able about our concerns. 

Fourth, sirce a major purpose of the conference is to encourage the 
exchanging of ideas among participants, the program will not follow the 
speaKer-who-lectures-to-attenders model. General sessions will be limited, 
leaving much time for small group sessions ana for exploring available 
rosGur-ies. iloreover, tne key speaker will bo asked to observe and parti- 
cipate in the program throughout the conference and in the final session 
give a Drief evaluative summary of his observations and impressions. 
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Taese then are the bt^odd r,uiJ*5iines inat nave shaped the conferences 
thus far. It seems co us important tnat you understand them and evaiuatt, 
this report in light cf tnem and that as we work and plan together for 
another year you decide what modifications need to be made. Your involve- 
ment indicates tnat you regard this as your conference. It is impor unt 
tnat you continue to make it serve vour needs, for as long as it c<^^ > it 
will remain a viable, stimulating experience for those wno attend.^ 

Mary J. Tingle 
Coordinating Chairman 

Emily D. <")regory 
Program Co-Chairman 
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Creiit for trie sjccess oi t.ie .nira Annua l Conference for the Teaching 
of Ent^^isn 7.pes tc 

^ I ne participants who came witn significant questions to discuss 
and witn ideas and Interests to snare 

-The leadership teams tnat directed and contributed much to tne 
grjup sessions tne moderators anu consultants, the presenters 
a:id recorders wriose i^eports r aae mis publication possible, and 
tne nests anc nostesses 

-Stepnen luay, t:ie keynote speaker, wnose formal and informal 
pdrt icipat ion in tne conference was invaluable 

-Tne panelists wno a is c us sea issues of statewide interest in the 
Second General Session:' Carl Hoaxes, Executive Secretary of GAE ; 
Joel fornby, .Tnatnam County Schools; Lester Solomon, Georgia 
bepart^.ent or 'Education; Moses liorman, Superintenaent of Area V, 
Atlanta Scnoois; Aiva SanKS , Muscogee County Scnools; Edmund Martin, 
Georgia Educational improvement Council; Ramon Veal, Lan^,ua^e 
E-iLication Department, vjniversity of Georgia, Moderator 

-Tne pu::lishing ccm.panies whose displays of excellent materials were 
an integral part or tne conference 

-Boards of Education am scnool principals wno, tnrough financial aid, 
increment, creuit, and otner forms of recognition, encouraged their 
teachers to attend 

-Tne State Department of Education for its support through the parti- 
cipation of James E. r^ottoms ana Lester Solomon 

-Tne cnairmen of the conference committees -- Mary J. Tingle, Coordi- 
nating Clidi^nar; N'an n.^wcrc, riospitai i ty ; Alvin Railey, Exhibits; 
Emilv ' Gro;^ory and Valerie Locxett, Program and those who assisted 
tnem 

-May Jessjp, other graduate students, and secretaries in Language 
Education v;ho filled in wnerever tney were needed 

-Angelia Moore wno organized and handed all preconference and Univer- 
sity student registration for tne group sessions 

-The Advisory Planning Committee tnat aetermined the organization of 
tne conference ana offered suggestions to tne various confc ^nce 
committees 

-Tne National Council of Teacners of English for helping provide a 
consultant ioi tne conference, Stephen Judy 

-Paul iea, Coorainator of conferences sponsored by the College of 
Education in the Center for Continuing Education 

-The Language Education Department of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the Georgia Council of Teacners of English 
for for sponsoring the conference and giving it tne support neces- 
sary for its success, 

James M. Brewbaker, President GCTE 
Emily B. Gregory, Program Co-Chairman 
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..u^ titio, ":.iu;:is'; In ; no /J's: iYospo tr> and Prior it ior, is one 

I plci\ea sever -i I ^lonti^s a/,o. .v:i»^n I sat aown an-i began to work on the 
noLes tor this Lain, a t"ow weeKS ai,o, I ijegan to get rather enpj about it, 
.''e.Mi.se it Is in ;::any respects .:arv;orous invlee i to talk aboa* "prospects and 
irlorlties" in tnis turbulent year ot 1 n^\. riov/ever , I diri p/jt a start on 
:ne toplj fren the title of a pane^ In whi^n I p.art icipat.n: in reeently: 
":: w JO You ahow v\ht>re You Ar--.- \;i::/, l\ Vo... ..on't now Whore You've Been?" 
■...io was a uiscu3:->ion of th- roi»' of riJstorical background in tiie prepara- 
tion of Phl^ Ccindiaates. Taking rr.y cue from that, I would like to spend 
i little ti::ie tain ifternoon oaaring sone tnoar.hts ai;out where we've been 
in trie teacnlnt^, ^f Lnt;li3:i, particularly in the p^st ten years, before 
;;oi:..t or: to the riskier topic ot "prospects ana priorities." 

Our teacning suj',ect, English, is relatively new in the scnools. It 
nas only ijeen an esTabiishea scnool sutjject for approximately one hundred 
years, :^ut it nas ^^een a su:);ect t.:at has uiKiersone quite a few "revolutions" 
curir./, its iusliory. Laon o: t..e'.;e revolutions h.as oeen punctuated by a 
r.ajj^r con-^.ittee reocrt, a wciguTy aocuT-.^.iit i or En>^, lisn teacher.s to study. 
In ^ojJ we uaa tne Report c\ tne dn-nnftt.ee of 'ten of the ::ational Fducation 
Association, a report t:iat was concern :u wicii coliei^e preparation ana tne 
articdxation between tne secondary icnjois an i the colleges. In 1S17, 
'i-.es riering r:osi neaccd a joint comnittee oi NbA and NCTL wnich issued 
Xeorganicat ion of Ln/^xisc. ii\ L:econdary Sctiools, a repoi^t concerned with 
'.enocratizing Lnglisn, particularly in tne lani^uage preparation of children 
or Immigrants. In 1<j35 we had the so-called, "experience Curriculum," which 
was progressive education's ..ontriout ion to tne teacning of English; I':)b8 
saw tne Basic issues Conference concerned witn .^putnik, an^. structure, 
se:.ence, cn-c spiral jurricul iin, ana so on. And 'nost recently we :iad the 
.* 'cir ^ "iO ' ;t n C on f e re n e . 

Ir is ratn^-r ciriicult to assess tne i:npact of eacn oi tnese conferences 
am revolutions on the scnools., I -frai: that all too often the revolutions 
took place ^,t upper levels; documents were issued; a f ew people read the 
:ocuments; an i not very mucn ;iappened in the scnools as a result, for 
example, tne noslc Peport ar^^uel tnat for too Long tne colleges had been 
prescribing books like JuIIl^s Caesar and j>ilas Marner as required reading 
for secondary school students. Hosic pointed out tnat these were not es- 
pecially appropriate books, at least for all high school students, and 
recornen-ued tnat more libera li/v.- ; iiterature curriccla be introduced. Yet 
tne net effect of tne hosic Report (as you know) was tnat Julius Caesar 
^"il 3iias iiarner and tne classical canon continued to dominate for at 
least fifty rrore years. Similarly, tne experience Curriculum mad^e some 
interesting recommendations aoout tne so-caxL'^d "social applications" of 
i^n^^J i:.*-; ^ ariTaing fVit Un^^lisn was not oolely ^'Dncerned with academic 
matters, witn college preparation, tnat the teaching of English shouldl be 
related to "life," as v/ell as to academic preparation. But about all that 
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V'.ir.^ilv.s i :%porionro Currioulun tneso layu is "i^i occdbiondi note in- 

. )nvL:K-'-V. , r. , i i/i-? revo-i.ti:)n in^L wo ruivo t^xpor U.*nce ^ 

1 l.^:. v-mj. !. . 1 r :■ I : ! v. u:r . ; m . * .:i : u iy litt^T-Mit. ^ mink 

ii 'rt'-' .. :v- . r-*' : y.:l . \:\ i:i"r-i :kivo : o-*:. r.tlivai, pro- 
,.jiiv' *, i:.,* . !: t.' : .iit^ii^'. lu i:.-^ ^^:u)oL3, an 1 I (lon^t think 

: ri ,1 : .* • *, ,Lr.% . n i.^ . "o't, ^ .i .lecci itio, a::: :sorr.o of t:u' prdct ices 

W'jr*- ir. '.i-,' ^ ..viiw .nl:l^ . a^^N u \ w::en Silas 'larn«^r was 

ro-: . ir-^ 1 roa.:iri»; tjr ail tne stUvionts in ''j percent, of tlie nation^s 
•ur/i scr.ools. Thin\ Daok to I'^o-t wn^.)n tno only eiec lives offered to kids 
'.vs'* '^'^rs^'-; ^iko ** loiirnai l^ni*' or "Yoar:>coK*' or a cnoico ijetween "Business" 
r . " ' ^ r ^' : n^: L Lr.-i 1' .i*"iN . :ic\ to L ;t'^' wr.on tno pai>or:)a':K revciu- 

*! :. Si,; ' .s: .rrinnin.^. ".iievo .v-^ro ^^evorai "critical" quest icn'i concerr- 
i..r . . '.caj Lii ^jr-T. k-voui : piper*^a/\ ^ooks nd : up as weii as hardbound 
. s'»c\^^ !:i t;.-.' : lai Oo*l : ino Kijo v^opo witn tl^e luria covers of 

p^por;;^ac,\3 ; (It i\o r 1 ::; Cs^ul i v^opo , coui. I principals?) 1 was trie yoar 
: .It . i:uoi. :5-'r /;a3 : •^•^ i:.::: nr lo tar.o :_^i»; cartons of paperback books^ up 
\c . Xa\'.*v S^i'ij'^I :or '^cvs iie ir An:. Arror, Mic:\i;^an, with the thoup^ht 

t .at perMap-"; vjv. coui^ aOv^N Ki.is on ;>ooks :y /ivin,; tnein free access to 
lar;;e ,.i.itltlcs c: pap^ii^i^acks . In Is^b^i tru^ row people who were bold enough 
:c toacn ircri pvuper::'acNS were using a Look by J. I). :Saiincer called Catcher 
tne Rye, ar. : , of course, par-jiics w-»re oi>]ecting vitzorously to the "foul" 
ir. . "oi'Sv^en."^'* . ir.t:aax;e ip, :nat ;:cok. in I'^t-- tne role of traditional grammar 
w ij : irst .cl:.L ::e3tior,eJ, .ino i f,oc>v: r:;any ol us were ^.oine to summer scnool 
t. ^ ^oarn now t- .:i reroran^: t;:e >-0",pie;<it i!es an i intricaries of transformational 
.tra'^'^.ars w::!^:, wo wcix^ to*.., w; i: . provi :e t.ie an'-tv/er t; our language 
t. e a J i n;T p ro z^or.i' . '. r. : n .\ : a . k t o L J v -i wr : o n i » r . 1 y f i 1 ns : . t ^ i ng s h own in 
* :.ttl:sn classes wero grainy ^lacN and wnite "onir.ercial preparations with 
•It..-\T like oslnr Lively .Acveros or ? Life of otepht^^ Vincent Binet . 

Obviously tnings nave changec, and. again I want to empnasize that I 
think tney iiave cnanpe ; very "iucn f )r tne better. To illustrate this, let 
".e snare a recent expor^ienco. Aoout two wee-^s ago, two teacners from a 
/••nci^i^ clzv hit;:. sc:.ccj. ir. Lansin,;, !!lchlRan, came jto my o: f ice selling 
1 X c:^-\ Ol poetry. Tnis was a ^ook t::at nau been put topetner by the ninth 
gr^iero in tnei!^ g^^neral Lnglisn class, kids at average or ne Low-average 
^i^^iiity, ki.^s net nigniy n'.otivdte-. Tiie te-j :ners nad started a poetry 
'.:\it u/>ing .\ennetn rvccii's oook , .-Jishes, Lies, and breans , and had found that 
It na.: caut^.hi on. The clasj hac become excited about poetry, and the poems 
that tne stadents wrote were, I thought, extremely good ones sensitive, 
power t il poens , coming from the kids tnemselves.^ The students had gotten so 
excited ci::>oi.t writing poetry tnat t.iey had pooled tneir runds , raisec C>^0 , 
ana :ia : tne poetry run off vit Insty^Print; now tney wer*--^ engaging in a 
kittle tree enterprise, gettin,t tneir -ncney tack :;y selling tiie Dook aroun 1 
tne cltv. I t:.curht tiiat was very iTpi^essive, t'^spe':ial]y coning from 
"^^pposeiiv" n^n-'iot ivated ^ids wno supposedly nau "reaaing hanuicans ," and 
i: r.a :e me tiiinr. c^acr. to my own teacninr in Chic-i^o, approximately ten 
,*-:ais ago, an: my own futile attempts to get kids to write poetry. The best 
I coui; CO was to get ki^s to write contrive! stuff, laden witn "vivi^.!" 

^Iv'-^ ..ti ' aLt a::'.t t.w "/:.:-•:. acur- ;.::," tne "ri^:; gr-^en 
grass." poetry was inevitar. ly rhym.ej and was really quite maudlin stuff 

witn very aim ecnoes of Wordswortn, nature poetry — the kinds of things 
teacners force young people to write. 

Tnere is iiore evi fence tiiat Lng.lish is ..eing well-taught in 197't. I Keep 
running inf^) teacners wno, despite tne concerns tnat v/e have f )r the status 
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s iv 1: is vodlly :i^t dii that >ii:iicult tc get 

:iys. /lu.ionts -'iy not reaJ as nuL'A as wo would like 

aiviliouna ar.tiioi'" ;y . 



or prir.t in ^^ur society 
t::e kiv;ii to roai tivjso 
rner* to^ l;ut iri pairvM ' 



in faut reading a 
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m Oxoctiv*^ programs, kius are 
:::an t:.oy used to wh^^n tney were involved 

in tno 

An: trie iiTipact of t:io niov^ia a^r^os^ ^;oes witnout saying: Our classrooms 
have gained enormcusiy ry the iLtro t ion of films, videotapes, slides, 
tapes anc the like. Tnore is, ir. Ij/*-, a kina of general expertise tnat 
didn't exist a decade a»;o. Inaeed the program of this conference provides 
tividence of our your professional expertise. Classroom teachers <-^re 
doing the bulk ot presentations. This is a con*"erence not dominated by 
college a::c university reoplo, as is too o^ton the case, but by classroom 
tedcners who know iiow to ao ^hings una are willing to share that expertise 
witn otners. 

To illustrate further r.:y conlilence in Lnglish teachers in 197^, I wouiu 
like to tell you about a conference we nad in Michigan about three months 
ago The Gull La^a ;Jnj;lisn F'estival which Michigan State conducts for 
junior and- senior high scnool teachers each year. One of my colleagues, 
Justin Kestenbaurr. of tiw. history department, cime to the conference to 
see what Lnglish teachers were up tc. He was very much interested in what 
Happened at the conference and wrote a long report of his observations for 
our publication of proceedings. I tnink wnat vlustin Kestenbaum had to say 
about English teacnors applies not oiUy to the people at that conference 
but to Lnglish teachers across the country today. He began: *'I had heard 
of the new Englis;: ijefore I attendee tne recent Gull Lake English Festival, 
but twenty years in nistory-social studies maue me skeptical. Too often 
the new merely re-packaged the old, and revolutions failed tc revolutionize, 
but it seems to me tnat Lnglish is in fact being renewed and that the new 
English is inaeed new since it reflects a creative synthesis of the best 
t.hinking about learners, learning, language, English, ana communication. 
Curiously, revolutions in history and social studies tend to be less 
broadly based, focusing more on arcane scnolarly ideas, less on learners 
and their needs. The keepers "^f tne new ilane in English are asking tough 
questions of tneir traditional--y mindea colleagues, for the new English 
is concerned not merely witn tne genteel cultural heritage but with the whole 
universe of human discourse. If Lnglish is taught in th« schools to promote 
communication skills, they ask, why not reflect in the cle "ssroom all of the 
ways in whicn people communicate, verbal and even non-verLal? Is it pro- 
ductive in tne light of our understanaing of language behavior to place the 
traditional stress on formal grammar? Why not, in the light of our under- 
standing of humanistic or Gestait psychology, promote self -actualization 
among learners by giving tnem genuine cnoices? And why not in the education 
of teachers, supplement courses on Ch.aucer with adolescent literature? And 
why not oppose proposals for accountability which define learning goals 
so narrowly and traditionally as to diminish the curriculum and those who 
teach it? Wiiy not broaden the curriculum by including Learning activities 
not measurable by traditional behavioral criteria? In short, why not 
enrich the Englisn curriculum? I see signs ot a new history faintly on the 
horizon, out the Englisn people are five years ahead of us." 

I think that is an important statement for a number of reasons, not the 
least of whicn is that tne schools hav*-^ Leen under enormous attack in recent 
years with the result tnat many of our accomplishments have been masked. We 
clearly haven't solved all tne problems of teaching English in 197^, but I 
think we are also faced with several "counter-revolutionary" forces tnat will 
have to be confronted in coming months and years. 

For example, at the present time, it seems to me that the traditional 
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pu-^iic arwlvali-n.o i.wji? : .Ivtj.v Is iS T.cr.* prol Ions than over 

Doforo. t\Lo\ix. ^r.-y tri:./. iriui r.as Uv.: jp.aivifj since i.-u** Ls tnat the 
parents are stll^ .rset :y t:.'* '^li'.tr:*' ia Catcne: in ti^e Pye » We are in 
a society tnai tairo v.^:y iiiy :t its int»^rest in reaviin^;. Llaine 
rNcni>;s. irr,, ^ writer r :.l.:ror.*'> i-joi-j, .\as rcoarke::: "In Arnerica 
re a a i I i as ij e j , r.c a a : r . i ; <js i i v i y . W e l c i i o vo in c ie an^ undo rwe ar , 
:resn wnoie niik, an.; rea,:in>;. In tnat order, starting at infancy/* And 
sne jescri:'ei> two iiiotnt^rs in a s^iperrr irket delating, whicp. of their laap.hters 
was rea^ir.*: trie r.ore s ;:>hLsti. ate i "nl/n scnool level'* *jooks In ^rade six. 
rto*re prou,: oi o.:r int',,-: jst i:. r.M .l:.r. ana literacy. We have launched 
witn ::suv,n laatare an aanlraL^e : at ; ornaps unworkable program tne national 
rignt to reaa eifort wii:. tnc o: producing; functional literacy in 

3'j percent oi our idu^t popu^aticn :y I'JbO. But at the same time, censor- 
bnlp oar.es ^re oii tii- ris^' it*s not r:st Catcher in the Rye but anything 
on tr.e t^^acno!^*s L^^oKsncl'r tii^-.t is now tair ,:ame for tne censors. There 
is tnat continaoj parei^.tal jistrust oi ::ock:; and reading; they want us to 
teaon tii/-?ir kias to real, yet at 'the sartio time, they don*t want their kids 
to pat completely in toucii witn all tnat reading offers. Similarly, the 
public is vjry concerned aLoat no^aln^ us accountable for the quality of 
e,:u:arion tridt we are r,i*. in.r cniiaren; at tne same tine, tnat public 
is incredsinr^v reiu^:tant to : \nd pv:)fTJv:iL at quality levels. 

Tne re ar-e otnor iro^leir.s. In liiis eveninp/s session we will be hearing 
aDour accountaiiiiit / , assessment, ana benaviorai objectives, so I don't 
want to renasn tne ola a^^-aments or for that matter anticipate any of the 
argun:ents and .iiscssion we wilj^ :;o nearing tonight, fiowever, it seems to 
me tnat tne v:no^e accountability/assessment movement has been a distinctly 
conservative rorce in tnis ocunt.rv, pernaps as mucn because of the ways 
in whic'n accountability systems havt- been implemented as with the basic 
concept of accountability itself. Inat is, i think most of us are perfectly 
willing to be hela '*acco.intauie" for the quality of education that we are 
offering, out the klnjs o: systcr.s tnat nave been imposed on teachers in 
state after state, county atter wujnty, have been those wnich focus almost 
invariably on mini*:ia- ^-,ilis, t: e so-called **basics** of English. 

In Micnigan, : ^r In^^* j::. our State Department frequently points out 
tnat tnere is notnin^^ .n jn accountability model tnat prevents people from 
writing ana pui'suiag so-zalle^i ''humanistic" objectives. Teachers, we are 
tola, do not have to teel limitcJ to teaching nc \ing but correct spelling 
ana standard Englisn usage, fiowever, that same State Department has prepared 
a detailed set of performance objectives in the basics, and has conducted 
state-wide assessm^^nt in basics for five years. We have yet to see a move 
by tne State department towari producing the so-called humanistic objectives 
that it claims are possible un(.er an accountability system. In short, the 
Dasic thrust of accountability nas oeen to reverse our English revolution by 
driving us Da:K into teaching practices that most teachers abandoned during 
tne past decade. » 

Closely linked tc tne accountaDility/assessment/basic skills problem is 
career education. Tne idea of Coiver education is a bit like motherhood 
and apple pie. 'Who could :.e oppose! to having kids leave the secondary 
scnools capable ot getting a job? However, there is, once again, a problem 
of implementation. Career education programs have consisteniy talked about 
minimal skills and tne filling out of application blanks, ratrer than the 
broacly oaseu xinJ of literacy tnat is truly necessary if a person is to 
function successfully in eitner a job or society. 

Many of tnese trends became focused for me recently through the action 
of one organization: College Entrance Examination 3oard. The CEEB has 
made a series of decisions and announcements that wJll be of major concern 
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to English teachers. First, in December, 1073, tr*e CLLB spontaneously issued 
a report which indicated tnat the scores on the Scnolastic Aptitude Test 
in this country have declined steadily over tne past ten years. I believe 
tne total decline i:i verbal scores has been about forty points. Math scores 
went througn a similar iecline. The College Board said it wasn't prepared 
to otter any explanation for tnis decline and suggested that there were 
many possiz^le reasons tor it.^ The report attracted a good deal of public 
attention, and it seems to me that the CEE3 acted in a most irresponsible 
fasnion in releasing tnis kin^ of information. First, tnere are many reasons 
why tne SAT scores in tiiis country mignt have declined. In the first place^ 
tne interest of young people in going to college has declined in the past 
ten years. Some of you may nave noticed in a recent issue of Time 'nagazine 
an article which indicated tnat a number of positions in American colleges 
ana universities will be unfilled this year. There will be fewer freshmen 
than tnere are places in college. A lot of the kids coming through schools 
today have haa big brothers and sisters who attended four years of college, 
earned tne coveted BA, and did not find employment as has always been 
promised the holder of ri college aegree. Can anyone blame the younger 
stuaents for not oeing as competitive about their Board scores? 

Mcst of us would agree that the Scholastic Aptitude Test v/as a bad test 
in 196^4; It was an inadequate test of Kids' verbal ability^ for, at best, 
the SAT has snown about a .6 correlation with success in college. The test 
is not a terribly good indicator of what it purports to do — telling whether 
or not students have aptitude for college. The SAT has not changed signi- 
ficantly between 196^; and 197U; the sa?ie inadequate test that was being 
administered to kids in 19bU is still being given young people today. It 
seems to me the College Board woila nave acted mucn more responsibly if, 
insteaa of issuing its report to tne puDlic, it had returned to its drawing 
baords to try to develop a test that accurately assesses vihat we knov/ 
'Students can uo in English classrooms in 197u. 

Yet tne greatest danger in tne College board's action is that dramatic 
announcements of this sort provide a kina of cheap and easy ammunition for a 
public that is already down on the schools. 

Shortly after the announcement I wrote a letter to the Lansing State 
Journal , a paper in our area that has not exactly oeen friendly to public 
education, pointing out some things I have ydsv mentioned. I suggested that 
teachers certainly cannot ue held accountable on tne basis of a test like 
the SAT, especially wnen the test makers themselves — the people in 
Princeton — can't explain tne results that they are releasing to the public. 
I thought that perhaps by naving tnat letter published I could provide a 
little support for local teacners, v/no, I suspected, would be under attack 
as soon as word of the report circulated. I fear that I was naive, for 
within a week tpe following editorial ran in the same newspaper: "SAT TESTS 
A WARIiING TO SCHOOLS. The news from the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N.J., is tnat for tne past ten years the scores of hign school 
students taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test have been in steady decline. 
In the words of at least one reporter. Gene Maeroff of the New York Times , 
the decline 'puzzles educators wno thought students had been getting smarter.' 
Yet the puzzling thing is tnat any educator should be puzzled. For too many 
years, too many elementary and secondary educators have been concentrating 
witn dubious results on the social adjustment of children in their charge 
at the expense of rigorous intellectual exercise. So we have 'social pro- 
motions' of cnildren who cannot add and of children who cannot read. Such 
promotions are based on the theory that to hold a child back because of in- 
aaequate classroom work will brand nim as a failure, thereby reinforcing his 
negative self-image. But contrary to doing a child a favor, social promo- 
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tions are based on deception whicn will lead the child to greater problems 
later, prjjioras he will understand when he discovers that he cannot obtain 
or hold a job becaust^ he is Illiterate ... It is not puzzling that SAT 
scores are In decline, but tne wonder is that in view of the evidence the 
public is willint; to underwrite an ever more generous funding of public 
eaucation. If alter having; poured as rr.uch money for as many years into, say, 
t:;e nir.n./ay pro^rd?.\^ d:.v nation's nighways were in ds niseranle shape as our 
system of puijliL- eiucaticn, t:;e public would be demanding a reappraisal of 
the nietho/. of planning ana building roads." I fine that last paragraph 
especially drr.using. It's t:ie old teacner-as-ceT.ent-mixer metap'nor, wnich 
assumes tnat educating Kids is rougnly analogous to pouring concrete. 

3ut as if that were not enough, the C7.EB has made a second announcement, 
mat beginning in September, 1974, the verbal and mathematical aptitude 
test in tne college boards will be shortened by fifteen minutes each to 
include roon for a new test in standard English. "It is pitched particu- 
larly to tne stucent wnc would likely need :?.ore specialized attention in 
Lr.glish conipositicn," said William: Angoff , Executive Director of College 
Board prograrr.s. "Our nope is that it will be used for placement of students 
in freshman Lnglisn courses, not for selection of students for admission." 
So tnis tnirty-niinute test on stanaard Englisn, scores for which will be 
reporteu along witn tne SAT scores, is to be usea Dy the colleges for 
''placer?ent ," not for "3election" of students. However, the interesting 
thing aDOut tnis test is that it will be scored on a range of 20 to 30 
points: I wonder if tnat sounds familiar? The SAT scores themselves are 
presented on a scale of 200 to 800, and the pre-SAT is scored on 20 to 80. 
:f all the ways of talking about ways of presenting standard English scores, 
it seems a rer.arr:aDle coincidence that once again the College Board has 
settled on tno 20 to 80 spread. Ana I tnlnk it is predictable that college 
a^r^issions officers will look at a score of 30 on the standard English test 
and equate it instantly with 300 on the verbal aptitude test. In short, it 
is aliT.ost inevitable that tnis test will be used as a way of screening out 
applicants wno ao not possess standard English. 

The justification for tnis, according to Angoff, is based on a full 
understanding anc appreciation of dialect studies. "The new test," he 
explains, "stresses the principles of the kind of English used in most 
newspapers, textbooks, and the like, rather than varieties of the language 
such as so-called "Black English." He adds, "This is the kind of English 
tnat people will sinply have to cope with in their education .... That 
is not to say that there shouldn't be other kinds of English." In short, 
the College Board pays lip service to tne notion of dialect differences and 
then proceeds to tell non-standard speakers they will "simply have to cope." 
If you are a speaker of non-standard, you must speak V/hite, middle-class 
standard to succeed in college. And the test will be there to enforce it. 

The dangers presented Dy this new test are, it seems to uie, even 
greater than the announcement tne SAT score decline, because the leeil- 
back to teachers from parents will be swift. If students score on the lower 
part of the scale in the standard Englisn test, there will be immediate 
community pressure to return to t le teaching of grammar, hard drill in 
basics, and intensive teacning of standard Lnglisn. 

"Why not," one mignt say, "be concerned about basic skills?" Of course 
tne public has a rignt to Le concerned about "basics" ar.i about the quality 
of education that its youngsters are being given. But at the same time, an 
overwhelming, inarticuxate cry for "a return to basics," can do some very 
iiarnful things to us in coming years. 

First of all, if we are forced to go back to basic skills instruction 
— and ny tnat I mean drill in grammar usage, vocabulary, and spelling — we 
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will simply learn by 1980 or 1984 that the return to basics didn't work . 
The basic skills approach really has been given a fair trial — basic skills 
have been taught regularly , faithfully, religiously in the schools since 
137^5 — and the direct teacniug of skills has never produced significant 
changes in kids* language banavior. Even if we return to basics the way 
College Board and parents would like us to, we won't produce any significant 
changes in now kias use language. 

More important, I think, is the effect this kind of thrust is having 
on teaoners. Two years ago, we seemed to be at a high point in our pro- 
fession, Ther //as a great deal of excitement , "animation, and vigor at 
our professional meetings. Today there is a change in tone. Things are 
much quieter; there is less enthusiasm, less willingness to talk about 
experimentation and new directions. And this is a result, in part, of the 
kinds of pressures that are being put on teachers. Generally speaking, 
teachers are coping quite well with these pressures. If they are told to 
write behavioral objectives, they comply: they sit down and write a batch 
of minimum skill objectives, and then continue to teach in broader, more 
Humanistic ways. But this is a drain on time and energy. You have a 
difficult time developing new elective courses if you must spend your summer 
preparing lists rf communications skills objectives that must be turned in 
to the administration, (A middle school in East Lansing, Michigan, recently 
put in a carefully designed proposal to the school administration. It wanted 
to redo the entire curriculum, starting from the ground up and including 
some accountability measures. The teachers were told that there was no 
muney in the school budget for this kind of curriculum revision. However, 
witnin two weeks they were given — unannounced and unasked for — a mandate 
from the board of education to prepare a minimum communications skills 
objectives, and the sum of $3,000 was made available to them for summer time 
to work on this project.) 

I also find that the pressure to cover skills is forcing teachers into 
a kind of shallow ecclecticism, a "hand-to-mouth" teaching which involves 
widely divergent principles. One of our babysitters, a junior high student, 
recently described a creative writing assignment she received, an assignment 
tnat represents a collection of mixed values that at best can be described 
as destructive. First, the teactier told the students that it was important 
for them to learn to write the short story. An assignment was made for 
Wednesday; Everyone will write a rough draft of a short story. Good; we 
need creative writing in the schools. But the teacher added that the rough 
draft was to be a minimum of 1500 words in length — I suppose with the 
thought Deing that the kids wouldn't write long enough stories without 
Deing coerced. The drafts were collected and two days later were returned 
to the students, red-penciled for matters of punctuation, spelling and 
grammar, but only on the first page; the students were to go tnrough the 
remainaer of the draft and discover their own errors. On alternate days, 
while the students were revising, the teacher gave vocabulary and standard 
English drills. I think the basic motives behind that creative writing 
assignment were good, but the teacher was being so pressured by the talk 
"basics" that she had drifted into dangerous inconsistencies. 

I think it is very important that in 1974 we try to regain the kind of 
momentum that we have had in the past decade, and it is critical that we 
establish some clear priorities tor ourselves and work toward them with the 
same kind of vigor that we demonstrated in the past decade. 

In thinking along these lines I have been helped personally by the 
writing of Alfred North Whitehead whose book. The Aims of Education (1929), 
offers I think a very unique and intersting view of the learning process, 
Q Whitehead talks about three stages of intellectual growth: first, a stage 
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of romance ; second, a stage of precision or discipline ; and third, a stage 
of" generalization . He says that waen we first start learning about some- 
thing, we pursue it with a Kina of romance: We are excited about a field; 
we frolic in it; we en-joy thinking aDout it; we read about it freely, 
actively, widely. But, he suggests, for most people this romance is not 
entirely satisfactory. Sooner or later, we decide that we need to know about 
tne topic in more disciplined ways, ana we be^^in to read and study in sy- 
stematic and conscious ways to build up our background knowledge. And it is 
this discipline. Whitehead argues, that ultimately frees us to a greater 
romance, because we develop an information base that offers us a kind of 
"informed freedorri." 

To make that more concreted You've probably seen cases of this process 
operating quite naturally when students are first given super-8 movie 
cameras in English class. The first thing they do is to go out and simply 
shoot film. They don't know much about the camera; hopefully they haven't 
received a great deal of instruction on the "grammar" of film, the structure 
of film, cinematic techniques, and so on. They frolic with the camera — 
they take some pictures; and they do a silent movie parody; they experiment 
with trick photography; and they produce some cute and lively films. But 
for most kias this is not enougn, and very soon after that first film comes 
back, they start asking questions; they want to know more about the camera, 
more about the technology of filmmaking. Pretty soon they begin to ask for 
a film editor, if there's one available, because they have a large blank 
strip or errors in the film, and they don't like it, they want to get rid 
of it. In short, the kids automatically discipline themselves to do 
highly intricate work. There are many instances of kids who are "non- 
readers," "non-wri-^ jrs ," kids wno are behavior problems in school, kids 
who allegedly have short attention span, spending thirty to forty hours 
preparing a single tnree-minute super-Bmm film. 

Edgar Friedenburg ( The Vanishing Adolescent ) has talked about this 
phenomenon in adolescents and argues that there is in most adolescents a 
kind of "Pride of craftsmanship" — that is, kids truly like to do things 
well. (As English teacners, we may be a bit blind to this because we so 
seldom see that sense of craftsmanship demonstrated in our own classes.) But 
it we look at the way tne kids discipline themselves in the study of their 
own music, the way in which they absoro background information about the 
rock groups they enjoy, they way they know the "literature" of music backward 
and forward, it is clear that they do have p sen.se of pride in quality. 

To shift this discussion to teaching: It seems to me that we have 
been in a stage of romance in tne teaching of English during the past ten 
years. We have had a romance with a number of teaching concepts. Vie have 
discovered the fact that we can break up the rows and get students into 
informal learning patterns. We have discovered the notion of student 
choice, realizing that in fact young people can make responsible decisions 
about matters that are of concern to them. We've learned that language is 
related to experience, and doesn't grow from study of a grammar text. We've 
had a romance with the notion of English as process, as a set of activities 
rather tlian a set of knowledges . We've had a romance with paperbacks and 
electives and thematic courses and film study and creative drama and 
creative writing and a number of other topics. 

What we must do in the coming years — perhaps in the coming decade or so 
— is to enter into a stage of "precision," where we synthesize all that we 
have discovered in this stage of romance in the past ten years and move on in 
new directions to refine the knowledge and skill we have gained. 

To illustrate, I would like to talk with you about our heaviest romance, 
our first starry-eyed love of the past decade: the elective curriculum. It 
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seems to :nt> tiiai clectives have Deen one of our greatest success. Kids 
de.-nonstraoiy like electives. (There are even cases on record of kids sitting 
in study^hall studying the offerings being given by the English department: 
and talking animately about what English course they are going to be taking 
tne lollowin^ rem.) leachers like electives, because it 'frees thern from the 
cracitional curriculum, gives them greater freedom to choose their own 
material. In many cases faculties whi-h Jian't talk to each other for twenty 
or thirty years have nau to get togetner if only to decide who is going to 
raKe^w.iat course. Electives have producea a werirtrr of new commercial material 
ciHv: tp.ey have catalyzed tne paperback revolution. 

^ However, in 197ti many people are beginning to become a bit disencnanted 
witn electives seeing tnat they are not the cure-all that they once appeared 
CO oe. X would liKe to recommenc two publications that go into these problems 
m considerably more detail than I will tnis afternoons One is George Hillocks' 
""^^^l: >^^ternative s in English: A Critical Appraisal of the Elective Programs 
(NCTl, 19/2), The second is an article we printed in the April English Jo'^al 
oy .'!ary^Du?ui3, "undeceiving and Decision Making: Some Thoughts on Electives 
and Mini Courses in English/' Both Hillocks and DuPuis detected some very 
serious problems with the elective movement. For instance. Hillocks surveyed 
seventy-six elective course curriculum guides in his study and found that of 
tnese, only five actually includea a rationale for the array of electives that 
was Deing orfer-d. That is, in only p of 76 cases had the faculty actually 
talkec tnrouga the question of why particular courses were being given at 
particular times to particular kids. Tne importance of this is fairly self- 
evident: You frequently see in schools today something like a course in 
Victorian Lit, being offered side by side with a course in filmmaking -- 
botn ceing justified as "English" options. Yet at the same time, the faculty 
really can't explain why Victorian Lit and filmmaking belong in the same 
curriculum. In a related problem, we see a course like science fiction, 
everybody's favorite being offered at the junior high level and at several 
points in the high school curriculum. So science fiction becomes a staple 
of the curriculum. In fact, in some schools, students could go through six 
years of English and never read anytning but science fiction. The point is 
that^as good as 3F is, there ougat to oe a" rationale for offering it in 
particular ways at particular tine^ to particular kids. Maybe science fiction 
belongs in the junior high years; maybe it belongs in the senior high; but 
11 IS only when it comes to that point of writing some sort of rationale for 
a program that we begin to take up those kinds of issues. 

Other problems were observed by Hillocks, Phillips, and DuPuis. One is 
that despite tne expressed interest of teachers in "student choice," most of 
the elective course titles that are being presented in the schools are, in 
fact, courses -nat sound rather like teacner-designed titles. When quizzed 
about what they want to take, most kids put down "reading for pleasure" as 
a first choice, and then cnoose thematic courses -- courses that get into 
contemporary issues and problems. However, the course being most frequently 
offered in elective programs is none otner than "The Works of Shakespeare," 
and it is followed very closely by courses in the genres — ooetry, fiction, 
drama, and the like. Very clearly then, despite the fact that students have 
tneir own preferences, in aJ 1 too many curricula teachers are imposing their 
own academic interests on the curriculum which then reflects student cnoice 
less tnan we would like to oelieve. 

Further, as DuPuis notes, a great many elective courses once instituted 
have no student "after-choice"; once tne kids are enrolled in a ten-week 
course or a three-week course, tneir choices are over. The curriculum is set 
Dy the teacher; tne books are assigned; the assignments are set. Ir effect, 
many elective courses pay lip service to the whole notion of giving student? 
a choice. (And woe be unto the student if he has made a "bad" choice, for 
then the teacher is able to say, "You weren't responsible," or "You didn't 
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look through the cdtdiogue carefully enough.'' In no cases is the teacher 
forced to say, "Perhaps the materials I*m offering are irrelevant," 

Both writers noted that many elective courses have hidden tracking systems. 
Despite tae fact elective systems were designed to eliminate teaching, too 
often the same kinds ot Nids wind up in tne same kinds of courses: The students 
wno wind up in Phase i elect ives are always the kids who were in the "remedial " 
classes in the tracted system. In too many schools one finds teachers reluc- 
tant to teach Phase I courses, wanting to teach the Phase V courses, where the 
college preps, the honor students, the bright consistently wind up. 

There is also a problem in elective programs of aimless course prolifera- 
tion. Cne nigh school in New Jersey now has on record a total of 301 elective 
coui^ses — mini-courses, maxi-courses , and so on. (How they staff these courses 
escapes me; I suspect no one has survived in that department to be able to 
report how they do the preparations.) Many courses, not legitimately "English," 
wind up in elective programs if development is not a controlled process. 

both Hillocks and DuPuis note that electives sometimes simply put old wine 
in new Dottles! Despite the changeover to electives, many teachers continue to 
teacn in tne same ways that they taught before. They are still concerned 
principally with the "content" of literature, not with the literary experience. 
They are concerned principally with correctness in composition, not with the 
process of composition itself. But because electives change the appearance of 
tne school, teachers no longer feel the need to question what they are doing, 
and they proceed to teacn "as usual." 

I might say that tnese are problems not limited exclusively to the high 
school. If one wants to see tne weaknesses of tne elective approach, all one 
nas to do is pick up the catalogue of the nearest university. You'll find a 
great hodge-podge of courses, many of them, in essence, monuments to people's 
academic specialty. There are courses that haven't been taught in years, be- 
cause the person who taught or developed them is no longer on the campus. You 
can tnus see at the college level the effects if departments don't develop 
rationales, if they allow the elecuives syste.Ti to be an excuse for idiosyn- 
cratic teaching that doesn't relate directly to students' needs. 

We need to raise a good many questions about electives, but we also have 
to question for example the whole notion of the course. As someone has said 
of Americans r Whenever they discover something new, they start giving a course 
in it. We are, in a way, "course crazy." In graduate education classes I often 
ask experienced teachers Vo design a hypothetical, ideal high school. How would 
they organize the curriculum? And aJmost invariably groups begin talking about 
what courses tney offer and how they will group the kids. But there are many 
alternatives to courses and classes. We could introduce independent study 
curricula, small-group/large-group instruction, or experiment with a dozen or 
two other patterns. One suggestion I've made (only half facetiously) is that 
we should ignore tne whole notion of course titles (because, after all, any 
course callea '^Victorian Literature," "Science Fiction," or "Poetry" must, 
in the end, be content-centered rather than person-centered). I suggest that 
we ought to allow teacners to collect all the books that they have read, or 
would like to read, all the magazines that they know, all the activities that 
they like to teach and cluster these in workshop centers;; then, instead of having 
course titles, we would have "people titles" — Mr. Drown's English, Miss Smith's 
English and the kids would come to the workshop and do the kinds of things 
that Mr. Brown and Miss Smith were good at. This might not be workable in the 
"real world," but it suggests that we do need to question whether the kinds of 
courses tnat we are offeriiig should always be centered on the discipline of 
English rather than on the people who are giving the courses or taking them. 

I also think we need to involve computers to a much greater extent in our 
course planning. I'm consistently amazed by the airlines reservations system. 
If you want to go, say, from Athens to Lansing, you simply telephone United 
Q Airlines, and within thirty seconds the person on the line can tell you any 
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of a dozen possible flight coinoiaations between Lansing and Athens. It seems 
to me that we cou2d ao the same kinds of things very easily in our curriculum: 
Instead of havinr. all ttie courses tne same len^;th, three, six, or nine weeks, 
we coula of rer a mujn richer variety of cnoices, employing tne computers to 
help kids seek out tne ber.t of all possible learning, patterns. 

Anotner area where English teachers have had a romance and need to sharpen 
tneir thinking is in tne aiscussion of "free" and "open'' education. This is 
an area where people oecorne inflamel ana angry very quickly, and much nonsense 
has been uttered in tne debate over free schools, open schools, and the like. 
Typical statements I have heard from time to time: "I tried freedom and it 
dian't work." "I am an open teacher, for as an adult, I realize tnat I have 
nothing to offer cliildren." (This second teacher must find it difficult to 
pick up a paycheck from time to time.) Or tne classic, "If kids knew what they 
wanted and needeu, there would be no need for schools." I think a lot of this 
semantic confusion was created by the so-called romantic critics of education, 
people like Jonathan Ko2:ol, Herbert Kohl, and Johii Holt, when they were writing 
in the mid-60' s. Tiiey nad a new idea and valia criticism of the schools, and 
they wanted to arouse ar*d anger people. But in many cases they overstated the 
whole case for open -idacation. You may remember that in The Open Classroom, 
Kohl talks about a teacher wno aian ' t want to "impose" upon kids, and there- 
fore couJdn't decide how to set up tne chairs and desks in the classroom. 
Should he place tnem up in a circle? Well, there were problems with that, 
because that meant that discussion was being "imposed" on the class. Could 
he line them up racing tne oack of the class rather than tne teacher's desk? 
No, that toe was anti-autnor'ltarian in some ways. So he stacked all the fur- 
niture in tne miaule of tne classroom, and when the kids came in, he sat back 
in stony silence and did nothing. After tnree or four days the kids decided 
to do something (perhaps becdUi;e tney were weary of standing up); they unstacked 
the desks and createa tneir own structure, and Kohl and the teacher rejoiced in 
tneir freedom. It seems to me tnat that was the best misleading example of 
what "freedom" is ail about, and it iielps to create a kind of animosity many 
teachers encounter wnen tney start to talk about injecting some "freedom" in 
their classes. Frequenrly those who object to freedom are basing tneir ob- 
jections on extrem.e, romantic statements, not on the realities of informal 
eaucation. fie need to discipline ourselves then, reacting a little bit less 
emotionally to statements about freedom and openness, and then concentrate on 
discovering ways to inject openness (whatever tnat really means) into our 
classes . 

For example, it seems to me, that all classes are structured in one way or 
another. Even "free" classes are structured in their openness. The ultimate 
effect of structure ought to be producing kids who are skillful and independent 
users of the language. If w. can keep that notion at the forefront, we can 
begin talking much more sensibly about the kinds of freedom, the kinds of 
openness, the kinds of informality or formality that wo want to use in the 
English classroom. 

There are, of course, many otner priorities for English, and in looking 
through the conference program, it seemed to me that every topic listed there 
is a priority area. I simply want to touch on two or t u-ee addlLlonal areas 
that are of particular concern to me. 

In the teaching of composition, we have had a romance with creative writing 
and things like the writing journal. Ten years ago kids hated writing and there 
was notning we could do about it; now kids arc not as averse to writing--they 
nave had a good experience or two with the journal; they have written a poem and 
gotten some positive response to it. But we need to move beyond that. Many 
teachers seem to be stuck at what I call the "v;ishes-lies-and-dreams" stage. 
They have introduced "formula writing" of the sort advocated by Kenneth Koch, 
Q but they haven *t reached the point where kids draw on creative writing freely 

and naturally, as naturally as they do on other forms of writing. 
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Simi-ar.y, I see a great dichotoniy between the philosophy that we use when 
we^teacn creative writing and wnat wo do when we turn to traditional expository 
writing. In too r.aiiy lio.ioois, I see Kids who have had a good poetry writing 
experience piunkeu back into wnai is essentially a traditional curriculum of 
exposition, tocusing on the iorrnai outline, the topic sentence, the structured 
paragrapn.^ I think tnere are many ways of engaging students in "serious writing" 
--going^eaitorials, scripts, videotape, and the like— which will teach them 
tne SKiiis of expository writings, without reverting to the kind of traditional 
education tnat most of 'as went tnrough. 

In reading, it seeir.s that we have been fairly successful in turning or. 
a lot of kids througn paperuack approaches, yet we are still a long way removed 
.rem what many have called the "lifetine reading habit." I want to recommend 
anotner essay, one or tao more significant tnat we have published in the En^Oish 
Journal, "A Proposal lor Motivating More Students to Lifetime Reading of ~ 
literature,- by .Moma Kahn (February L'j74). Mrs. kahn synthesized the work of 
a numner of people. She discusses the work of Daniel Fader and the response 
approach ot people like .Alien Purves and James Squire;' she talks about reading 
skills, and ways of moving i.eyond tne hooked-on-books approach to make kids 
aepenaable "coasumors" of literature throughout their lifetime. 

i think we also nave to refine much of what we have done in film and media. 
In too many cases, studer.ts make one or two or three "groovy" films and never 
go ^ beyond tnat.^ ^Film in too many classes is nothing more than a novelty, some- 
thing that the kids ^o a tew times. Too seldom do we incorporate it fully and 
naturally into the flow of the Engiisn class. 

.Mucn of what I have Deen advocating comes down to a single word, one that 
also needs semantic analysis, an^ tnat is professionalism ; for what I am trying 
to suggest, in essence, is tnat in coming years we must be professional in 
finding ways to assess tiie failures and the successes of what we have done in 
tne past ten years anj then to mov- beyond. This kind of spirit was something 
tnat my colleague. Professor Kestenbaum, noted at Gull Lake, and I would like 
to quote from nim again: "At tnis meeting I found none of the jaded cynicism 
1 e.ncounter too often at educational meetings. I found high morals and a sense 
of commitment, an eagerness to snare and listen to new ideas and experiences. 
The new English seems to enrich not only the curriculum but the lives of the 
practitioners." And tnat last sentence is one that I take to be especially 
important, because wnat .Kestenbaum nas perceived is that the past ten years of 
revolution in English nas done great things for English teachers themselves. I 
think that as a profession ue are much more alive, much more interesting, much 
more fun to talk to tnan we were a decade ago. 

This is a key point, I tnink, oecause in the end the priorities that are 
established for education in coming years will be established by "the practi- 
tioners," by the classroom teachers. The priorities for education will not be 
established in nationally constituted committees. They will not be established 
by state departments of education (albeit state departments of education would 
dearly like to think otnerwise). Tne priorities assuredly will not be esta- 
blished in Washington, D.C. They won't be established in college seminars on 
t.he teaching of English; they won't be established by methods instructors; they 
won't be established by people lecturing on the topic of establishing priorities. 

I'm convinced that we must continue to do what Mr. Kestenbaum called "asking 
tough questions." If we continue to ask tough questions— tough questions about 
ourselves as human beings, tough questions about ourselves as teachers and what 
we are aoing, tougn questions a;j0ut kias, who they are, where they are in the 
precoess of becoming, wnat they are doing In our classes. And if we continue 
to ask tough questions the priorities that we establish for ourselves will be 
good and strong and productive ones. If we continue to talk in these ways, 
despite the difficulty of the times in which we live and teach, I think our 
prospects will be very brignt indeed. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY, COMPETLhCY-BAS^D EDUCATION, AND POLITICS 



- Rutn Purneii, Secretary of GCTE, presiding 

Ramon Veal, Language Education Department, University 

of Georgia, Moderator 
Carl Hodges, Executive Secretary of CAE 
Joel Formby , Cnatnam County Schools 
Lester Soloman, Georgia Department of Education 
Moses Norman, Superintendent of Area V, Atlanta 
Alva Sanks , Muscogee County Schools 

Edmund Martin, Georgia Educational Improvement Council 

Tne following was excerpted and summarized from the typescript of the 
taped program: 

Dr« Veal : A forthcoming book from NOTE on Using Standardized Tests in 
English begins with the following: "Accountability, accountability, when I 
use tne word," says Humpty-Dumpty , "it means just what I choose it to mean, 
nothing more and nothing less," and so by implication at least, say state 
legislatures, state departments of education, local beards of educal'K'n, 
school administrations, as well as teachers, when they discuss and think 
about finding out about the effectiveness of instruction in schools for which 
they are responsible and in which they are involved. Examples abound: from 
national assessment, schools being accountable could mean ^^riting three 
paragraphs with fewer tnan three punctuation errors; from state assessment 
it might mean a certain percentage of students making a certain score on 
the reading test. In some communities it might mean the dropout rate. It 
might mean the number of students entering college or the nurr^ber of teachers 
who hold master ^s degrees. In short, accountability can mean anything, 
reaJly, sometimes depending on who is doing the talking. The case is similar 
with performance-based education, which can mean th?t third-graders move 
to fourth grade only when certain performance criteria, perhaps on standard- 
ized reading tests, are met. It can mean undergraduate teacher preparation 
programs. Usually, but not always, characterized by a strong field center; 
and it can mean performance certification or recertif ication. Our phrase 
"and politics" that we add into tnis panel's consideration was made when 
we were thinking of matters such as accountability, or tenure laws, legis- 
lative requirements for certification, like courses in drug education 
or exceptionality, funds for material purchase, and of course the state's 
comprehensive minimum foundation program. All these issues and more led 
us to schedule this panel of individuals who we hope represent different 
perspectives on these as well as related lissues. Also while emphasizing 
the issues, I not mean to imply that accountability, performance-based 
education or polxtics are necessarily bad for education in general or for 
English teaching in particular. I do mean to suggest tnough that these are 
natters tnat teachers of Engiisii need to discuss and debate openly, not 
only among themselves, but with others who are involved. To that end, we 
have assembled this distinguished group, and perhaps if nothing more we can 
Degin to arrive at some common understanding of the meanings of these terms. 
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This group assenibied represents, I tnink, sev-iral different perspectives. 
rVc aavci two teacners; we :iavo tr.e oxecutive secretory of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Educators; we nave tne ^ilrector of tne Georgia Educational Im- 
provement Council; we have an area superintendent from Atlanta; and we 
*idve a representative from the state department of education. 

Cr. Hodges : When I received the invitation to appear o^ this panel and 
p*oteu tne topic, Accountability, Performance-Based Education, and Politics, 
I thougnt of all tne things that ur. Veal has pointed out here, tonignt, 
all tiie possibilities as you look at tnis subject, and my first reaction 
was thai I would like to talK aDout performance-Dased teacher education 
and certification. I guess oecause we are so engrossed with that subject 
right now in GAE. But when I got here tonight and nuted that Dr. Solomon 
wai' talking about tnis subject, ana as I talked with Dr. Veal, it occurred 
to Dotn of us tnat maybe it would be more appropriate for me to talk about 
accountability a little bit in general terms, trying to represent GAE, 
and I'm not sure that I can do tnat or that anybody can do it, but I will 
try as best I can to present tne viewpoint of the state association in this 
area of accountability, very briefly and ve^y informally, if I may. 

All of us know tnat within the past decade, the public has become more 
concerned about public education than pernaps ever before in the past of 
the nistory of our nation. Tnere has been a great deal of criticism of 
performance in tne public schools and we could talk at length — but we 
don't nave time for that, and you know the factors as well as I do. At any 
rate, there nas been a great deal of puolic concern in nmerica abcvt the 
performance of the public schools. It wasn't long before somebody initiated 
the thougnt that the primary proolem was that the scnools aren't accountable, 
tnat teachers and administrators of tne public schools aren't accountable, 
and tney compared schools witn business and industry, in particular, and 
witn government to some extent, anu cairiO up with the conclusion that our 
Dasic problem was tnat our people weren't accountable — tnat schools and 
scnool people in America simply weren't accountable for their perf orm.ance . 
Tnere were ail kinas of suggestions about the way we ought to solve that 
problem, and I'm not going into those eitner ycu know all the things 
that have been said. 

The profession's reaction, tno reaction of the teaching profession, as 
I saw it, was two-prongeu. One, many educators said. Here's an idea that 
we might use effectively; nerve's an idea tnat we might use to improve public 
education, because, say what you want to, the theory of accountability makes 
sense. Wnen I tnink of accountability, I think of being responsible, fully 
responsible, for doing what I am supposed to do, and therefore I can justify 
it perfectly in that kina of context. So a lot of people in education began 
to say, here's an idea, a good idea, maybe it is an idea that we can use to 
improve public education in America, in our state, >ur local schools, and in 
our nation. At any rate, many educators said here's something tnat we ought 
to be looking at. 

The second viewpoint cf the profession was if we aren't careful, here's 
something that is going to ne used by somebody to do something to us -- I put 
it crudely, but that was the second sort of react'on. They began hearing 
political leaders and others talking about tnis concept, blaming teachers, 
Dlaming scnoois, talking aLout wr*at ought to be aone, and frequently making 
suggestions for solutions that were totally unacceptable, totally irrational 
— you read them, saw them in the papers, saw them in magazines. Our second 
reaction was that people are going to try to use this against educators. 
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apainst the schools, and therefore we had better hepin defendinp ourselves. 

Now our association reallv adopted both viewpoints. We fe]t that i^ we 
could use it to help us, we oupht to do it; but we also felt that we had a 
keen responsibility to protect the r>ub]ic schools and protect educators in 
our state apainst those who mipht use this concept to damape us, So, as 
inanv of vou remember, we pot busv. Vie sDent a whole vear havinp meetings 
around the state, conferences involvirp literallv thousands of educators. 
Out of these meetinps came legislation that we introduced in the General 
Assembly or had introduced in the Heneral Asseirblv — an accountability bill. 
Now in all truth, our association never did see anv preat reason for havinp 
lepislation in this area except for one purpose — to protect the profession 
from those who mipht misuse the concept. Of course it was never passed, and 
I don't think anybody in education prieved too much that it wasn't, because 
it fulfilled its function: it at Toast stopped temporarily, and I think 
stopped permanently, those people who were bepinninp to m.ove in on us in 
this area and mipht have done thinps harmful to the schools of Georpia, 

Now let me quickly point out two concerns, I think, of all of us in 
the area of accountabilitv. One is this: Teachers hear the public, politi- 
cal leaders and others, say that the way vou determine whether a teacher per- 
forms adequately is bv product assessment, bv evaluatinp the pupils' learninp, 
Ripht? Now it sounds pood. But vou know that there are so many variables 
in this equation other than the abilitv of the teacher, vou iust pet mired 
up and lost when you bepin to try to measure in this area. The Jenks Studv 
at Harvard I believe showed that the nunber one factor in determininp wheth'^r^ 
a child learns or not is the economic status of his parents, not the abilitv 
of the classroom teacher; and so teachers and educators far and wide appre- 
hensive when somebody pets up and savs simply. We'll determine whether she 
is a pood teacher or not by the way the pupils in her classroom perform. 
This is our number one concern in this whole area of performance -based edu- 
ration. 

The next concern, and I will stop with this one, is the fact that all 
of us know that you can't isolate a classroom teacher and say, "You, as an 
individual, are accountable for the learninp of the younpsters in your room;" 
when all of us know that the amount of money spent per pupil, the supplies 
that are provided, the amount of supportive services, the homes from which 
those younpsters come — all kinds of factors — impinpe. It is just totally 
unreasonable, you see, that the classroom teacher by herself is poinp to 
accept the total load, the total responsibility for the learninp of younpsters 
in America. 

Mr , Formby : I'm an Enplish teacher in a -junior hiph school, I think that I 
will probably reflect the feelinps of many teachers concerninp accountabilitv 
and competency-based education, I have a real fear when someone mentions 
accountabilitv, I think of two questions: accotintable for WHAT? and accountable 
TO WHOM? And the answers that I have come up with are accountable to state 
lepislators, and accountable for a body of information, a standardized bodv of 
information to be determined by these state lepislators, I'm verv fearful of 
that. We have to realize that students are individuals, Thev have individual 
personalities; thev have different capabilities; they have different environ- 
ments; and they have different needs. To trv to have all students statewide 
achieve on a common level on some type of standardized body of information is 
very unrealistic. It is very friphteninp also. 

But what about competency, competent teachers? Most teachers work under 
a department head. Department heads work under experienced, competent principals 
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principals work under experienced, comnetpr.t r^unerintendents ; superintendents 
work for boards of education; boards of education work for the voters. So 
ultimately it is the voter who determines whether a teacher is conpetent or 
not, and well they should, but I reallv can't understand how expanciinr the 
bureaucracv that we have is Foinp to improve education. 

And what about politics? Well, I have heard some people sav that the 
state pavs vour salarv, the state has the rirht to determine what you teach 
and how vou teach. This is false. The taxpavers pav mv salarv. The parents 
of ti-<* students that I teach pev mv <;alarv, and these are the people who 
should deterr.ine, if anvone, how I teach and what I teach. The students — 
individual personalities, individual certification, environments, individual 
needs — ^and the students' parents and the students' teacher, perhaps the 
students' principal these are the people who should determine the Poals, 
who should determine the ret hods, and who finallv should make the evaluation. 

In conclusion, I'll sum up what I feel this wav. I believe that indivi- 
dual teachers should be responsible to the individual parents for tho tcachinp 
of individual students. 

Pr. Soloman: 'The most important influence the school can contribute to the 
leaminr of anv student is the attitudes, skills, knowledge and understanding 
of the teacher.'* That statement, interestingly enourh, already appears in a 
piece of lerislation that has passed in a sister state. Now, to try to meet 
one of the stipulations Dr. '/eal is talking about within a five-minute period, 
at least trvinp to define seme terms, as the state of f-eorfia includinr a 
statewide task ^orce and an on-Foinc^ steerinr committee, made up of people 
broadlv representing, reallv the same interests as represented at this table, 
with the inclusion also of hirher education which is I ruess the onlv maior 
component not representing the panel tonirht. The common definition that has 
run through all of the work thus far, including that of the statewide task 
force and of the on-poinp steerinp committee, is that competency is defined 
as k nowledge and skills and attit udes, and so if we substituted the word 
competen cy where those three words appeared in this ouote , vou '11 have a little 
better understanding of what competency reallv means. It would then read, 
*'The most important influence the school can contribute to the learning of 
anv student is the competencies o^ the teacher." !!ow this interest and t*^is 
thrust towards what has becom.e in Oeorria to b*> regarded as competencv-based 
preparation for performance-based certification. A lot of times these words 
competencv-based and Performance-based are used interchangeably, but a deci- 
sion has tentatively been reached that the emphasis will be on competency-based 
preparation and Performance-based certification. It reallv goes all the wav 
back to the state's short-ranre needs assessment of 1969 when the word cappeared 
as one of the needs to improve teacher com.petcncies. In 1970 when the f^eorgia 
State Board of Education adopted the goals for education in Georgia, which 
includes our long-range needs assessment of student outcomes under what we 
call our products' goals. Included in the enterprise goal were numerous 
statements that give seme of the basis for part of the developmental work that 
we are involved in right now. Included are these statements: *'5^o that all 
children, youths, and adults in 'Georgia are assured competent professional teachers 
and other personnel, state board of education and local school systems should 
provide for the em.plovment of competent professional personnel who are trained 
and educated in the areas to which they are assigned, possess knowledge and 
understanding of human growth, development, and behavior, are reouired to 
demonstrate continuous professional and personal growth and development, and 
are able to recognize the role of professionals and non-Professionals and 
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effectively use their services to improve the Iparninp process: provide a 
continuous review of certification and adiustirent of the certification pro- 
cess to license teachers and other prof»>RRional personnel on the basi^ of 
demonstrated cor-netencv and ahilitv.*' 

In 1972 in the State Departmrrt of Fducation, the state superintendent 
Identified 23 missions for the department. One of these r-issions was to 
certify educational personnel on the basis of demonstrated comnetcncv , and 
that same statement rresentlv appears in the 16 Performance missions of the 
Ceoreia Department of Fducatior. Rut onlv recentlv has there reallv been anv 
effort to try to orerationalize anv of these concerts. Dr. Martin will be 
talkine about APFC — Adeauate Propram for Education in fieorpia — and let 
r>e lust mention two of the recommendations that came out of that committee. 
One is a recommendation for the establishment of a competencv -based tenure 
svstem for teachers. Another recommendat'.on was that all teachers should 
serve a 180-dav internship with pav under nualified supervision before re- 
ceiving certification. 

I have already r.entioned the statewide task force. The state board 
authorized this task force in the fall of 1972. In the winter and sprine 
of 1973 the group met on a number o*^occasions at two to three dav intervals 
at Lake Jackson to formulate what's known as tho lonp-ranpe plan for comne- 
tencv-based preparation for performance-based certification. This statewide 
task force, and let me emphasize made up of a preponderance of people outside 
the state department of education, identified c"mpetencv-based preparation as 
a process which specifies competencies to be demonstrated bv educational per- 
sonnel, makes explicit the performance criteria to be applied in assessing 
competencies, holds the student accountable for meetinc these criteria, and 
holds the institution accountable for helpinp the student meet the criteria. 

Now with repard to performance-based certification. This is the process 
of licensing and/or certif"inR educatiopal personnel who have been assessed 
as demonstratinp the sets of knowledpes, skills, and attitudes believed to 
be essential in producinp desired student learning and have been assessed as 
achievinp desired consequences in the area of responsibility. The fortunate 
thing that we have in existence rip.ht now in the state of Oeorptia is that we 
don't have a mandate either from a state legislature nor from the state board 
of education to implement any of these kinds of dimensions without the proper 
kind of developmental work and we are involved in developmental activities, 
tryinn to actually validate these competencies that are believed to be essen- 
tial in facilitating learning. 

Hr. Norman: We would wish upon occasions of this nature that we had sometbinp 
really profound to share with a group like this, but as Dr. Veal has already 
indicated, the whole business of accountability and performance-t jsed teacher 
education preparation can be rather nebulous and rather uncertain at times. 
If we look at competency-based education preparation for teachers, it has only 
one final objective and that is to improve instruction in the schools of the 
nation. That ultimately is the educational thrust. 

People have spoken of this as being an old wine in new bottles; people 
have spoken of it as being a r.ood idea if you can figure out what it means; 
and a goodly number of other things. One of the things that I have shared 
in the literature and some of these of vou who are familiar with and have 
copies of the January issue 197*4 of Phi Delta Kappa might read that entire 
issue that addressed itself to competency-based teacher education. Let me 
just indicate a couple of things :.n tenrs of the long-range goals and the 
immediate or short-range Koals. One of the long-range goals obviously is to 
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increase the instructxonal deliverv services in all schools in the nation 
We have discovered that one of the inrre<iiate Purposes achieved In comnete^cv- 
based eaucatxon is that it has brought together three very imporJanHrlunr 
It has broujrht torother those persons who are responsible for tJe JeacJer 
training institutions,it has brought torether teachers then,selves, and !t 
has broupht torether the schools or school systems. You have lust heard 
alluded here to the fact that throughout the state of Ceorpia we Jave ^ad 
these three entities topether. 

^uk''°" ^""^^ intereste<J in histor-/, let me iunt share a few th." .ps witv^ 

n^'ara !on."ln"!.7r'r's'" co.petencv-hased teacher educatio^ and 

nre:>aration? In 1973, February, there was a survey done of the rjniced States 
schools, and there were 17 states that had ;.iven legislative .r administraMve 

te\Ts"at"s'hrir'r^'-^' "^^'^^ ^'^"^^^'^^ narticular ;i:e "?f!^' 

Inr^-!! r an alternative to the present method of certify- 

ing teachers Then in 1973 also 1700 school svstems were circulariL/with 
a auestionnaire. Of the 783 that responded, onlv 228 indicated that at t^at 

t on .^-n "T- c" T "^^^ cor.petency-based teacher educa- 

tion preparation. So of the 783 schools some 65 percent are verv vigorously 
^m": competencv-based preparation. Ir. 197U Alfred Wilson and 

if Curtis did a survev of the chief state school officers of all 50 state- 

Tflt rln"' -""VT'r '^"^ ^^^^ rnandated this and ' 

that Tennessee had done it for administrators but not for teachers, so we 
are moving m that particular direction. 

You mipht he interested to know that it will take rouF.hlv ten v-ars from 
ir r • seriously working toward building a competencv-based 

teacher education thrust until it can be reasonably well implemented. I'm 
poinp to tell you why. Because there're four basic thinrs that must be taken 
ITJ, ^^""^ °^ competency-based teacher preparation. One of 

them has already been alluded to: a tentative, with emphasis on the tentative, 
a tentative competencv identification. What are the competencies that a 
teacher ought to be able to demonstrate? The Universitv" of Georpia in concert 
with a goodly number of other arencies, developed about four or five vears aro 

°" ^ "ia" that thev call OEM, a r,eoreia Education 
rJ1t^ ""^"^ ^" '^^^^"^^ ^vsteir. After competencies are ten- 

tativelv Identified, the second phase is to focu. on the training, of personnel 
so thev can demonstrate those competencies, and here we po with the pre-service 
as well as the in-service programs. The third is an assessment of the decree 
of masterv of these competencies by staff. And then fourthly, these competen- 
h'ave IZL V"'''"""'' I" relationship tc how well the students have perCed, 
have grown, have accomplished those things that we call the affective areas 
cognitive areas, and the psvchomotor areas; and that continues - it is cvclical 
It continues to go, and it continues to p.o, and it continues to go. One of 
things we have discovered is that Competencv-based teacher education can't 
hL^d / K r^^^^ "^^'^ ^irst of all, in tooling up ?o^ com^SeLv- 

based teacher preparation we need to give attention to at least five things- 

wi;h^J;n/°"'''^'^"'^''^^"'^^^"'^°"' ^ t°°^i"^ the staff to deal 

with these competencies, instructional materials that will allow us to tool 

up, a system of management so that we can monitor students as thev flow through 
the various programs, fifthly, we must have a plan for research. I guess this 

k' J^'\"«^''«st areas: we really have not used research methods as well 
as we should have, to find out before the end of a cvcle whether it is working 
DO wrknoi'wh^irf '''''' ^^^iiv-eans basicallv one thing, in three parts probably: 
Jo i% Tn u ^^!/"PP°?«^to be doing? Po we know how we are .xPecJed to 
do It? Will we know if we did it well or not after we have done it? And compe- 
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tencv-based teacher education will allow us to eet a little closer to answer- 
ing these Questions than we are at this ooint* 

Mrs^ Sanks : As I sat and listened to the oeonle that came before me, I've 
changed mv subject each tine. V/hether we want to admit it or not, we mij^ht 
as well face it, accountability is here. F'ow it affects us will depend upon 
us. What do we want it to be? What do we want it to mean? Will it mean that 
simply vou will will follow a prescribed set of objectives handed down frorr 
perhaps the state lej^islature or the state board? Or will it mean that vou 
will be able to use your creativity in the classroom with no fear of beinp 
weeded out because what you do does not follow the prescribed set of obiectives? 
These are things that we are poinp to have to think about. I did some research 
and I found that there were several programs which have been instituted in 
some states. Some systems favor the voucher plan — the parent is riven a 
voucher for an amount of money for his child. Then be pets to choose which 
school his child will (?o to. Once he places his child in that school, if 
he finds that this is not the school whe^^e his child should be, the school is 
not improved, the parent simply moves his child arain. There is another 
plan which allows a contractor to bid on schools. In other words, systems 
contract for obiectives. Thus, if vou don't come un to the obiectives, then 
you don't pet paid- Now is this what you want accountability to mean? 

Accountability can work. As I sat here before the program started, one 
lady said to me, "You don't know what accountability is.'* I said, "I nrobablv 
don't, but do vou?" She said, *'I am accountable, I've alwavs felt that I was 
accountable.*' Mow does vour accountability mean chat for fifty or fiftv-five 
minutes you are simply accountable to that child or to that system? Or does 
your accountability eo wherever that child poes, wherever help is needed for 
that child? This is accountability. 

Who is poinp to hold us accountable? How will thev measure our accounta- 
bility? A Gallup Poll found that v;hile most teachers were apainst it, those 
that were opposed were stronplv opposed , and those that were for it were stronfyly 
for it. There are many pros and cons for accountability. For one thinp, with 
a set of objectives the teacher would know exactly what he or she had to do. 
But suppose I have different children. Do I still impose these obiectives on 
these children simplv because they have been handed down? Performance-based 
education can work, but as someone else previously stated, there has to be a 
period of training all around. I think it will take a while. After a Propram 
has been implemented it will final Iv rest on the local board, the local system, 
to make adjustments for each particular community, and local needs. 

Dr. Martin : To be last and to change what I was ^^oinp to say six times already, 
I'm as anxious as you to hear what I really planned to say. One speaker men- 
tioned that he had two fears about accountability — for what is the teacher 
accountable, and to whom. I would add a third fear. I think that the last 
speaker indicated that the concept of accountability most c' us can accept, 
but then the third fear that I would add to the two that were mentioned is 
by what instrument will I be measured — in order that someone would not iudpe 
me in arbitrary means or by some standard over which I have no control. 

Dr. Veal mentioned a number of definitions on wavs that certain people 
could be accountable. When I was superintendent of the schools in Heorria, a 
person from Philadelphia that had moved into our community, a former chairman 
of the board of education in Pennsylvania, said to me that he did not see why 
the educational profession could not be accountable if industry was held 
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accountable: I oaid to him, 'You have a child in our school • Would vou nam^ 
the oest teacher?'* And he named his little Rirl's teacher • I was shocked • 
I went to the principal and at that particular time we had six teachers in 
that particular prade in one building, and I said to him, 'Will vou tell me 
without it Roinp further than this whom vou consider the ver^/ poorest teacher 
in the certain p:rade/' And he told rr.e this particular teacher — the verv worst 
one was the one the man thought was the best* T said to him will vou tell me 
the verv worst teacher in vour building about twentv-four teachers. This 
teacher was named aeain. I went to a friend of hers, a colleague, and I said 
would you tell me in vour building the teacher that vou consider the verv 
poorest — the same teacher. So I started trvinr to find out whv the dad was 
so pleased, and so I add two to Dr. Veal's list. One, the child' went to the 
rient church in Cartersville. The other one, the child made all A's for the 
first tinie in her life. I do not want an instrument of that tyoe of iudp:e 
mv future in education in this state, and vet I am for the concept. 

For the next two or three minutes I would like to concentrate on the poli- 
tics of education. So often in education we think politics is a dirtv word and 
we should not become involved. January of ne5:t vear, 1975, we will move from 
what is now known as MFPE or Senate Bill 180 to the Adequate Program for 
Education or APEC, Senate Rill 572. T hope vou will f^et a copv of this bill. 
It's ''O napes lon^:, divided into ten rarts, 76 sections. Section 50 of the 
bill deals with competencv-hased teacher perfor^iance, and Section 51 with 
evaluation. I think vou need to read both of the.se sections. I think vou 
need to read the bill in its entiretv. «anv thinrs in this bill can move 
Teorpia forward verv rapidlv. Thirtv-scven states now have kinderrarten in 
sope *^orTP. r-eorria was the last state to start the twelfth prade, and I'm 
fearfu] that we will he the last state to implement kinderparten »mless we 
begin as teachers to become politicallv concious. There are candidates in 
the state of ^"-eorqia at this time who sav that it ir; so s->ple to implement 
kinderparten, all vou have to do is cut off the 12th prade and start kinder- 
parten. It is not so simple, but believe vou me, this could haooen if vou 
think that politics is dirtv. 

In Heorpia we have been holdinp back so often in many things — pup.U to 
teacher ratio in our state, career education, our comrensatorv education, which 
we are doirp nothinp about. All the thinos that could move us forward are in- 
cluded in three publications I'd like for vou to know: (1) APEn. Adeauate 
Propram of Education in ^eorpia : The total studv was developed last vear; The 
Pecommendations of APEG there are 1U7 of these, if vou want to iust put 
these in the hands of certain leaders in your communitv: and finallv the ones 
of vou that reallv want to know what we will he doinpr in public schools of 
this state K-12 in one year from now, ask for a copv of (3) Senate Bill 672, 
and read the sections that vou want. Then finallv mav I sav that as we look 
forward to the improvement of education vou need to allow people to know what 
vou want. After vou read this bill, piease sav to the member of the General 
Assembly representing you that you believe Heorpia should do these things to 
improve its educational system. We hesitate as teachers to do this. I re- 
member when I was a principal in a Ceorpia school, I belonged to a ven/ small 
church. Everv vear we had to take a church census. Have vou pone through 
that? And evervone in the community knew who vou were, thev knew vour ape, 
whether vou wanted them to know it or not, and to what church vou belonged! 
But we had to po and see apain — vou know po into the home and ask vou all 
these questions. And beinp a school person, I felt I had to perform the dutv, 
and I found mvself prayinp as I walked up to the front door that thev wouldn't 
be at home. I think vou do the same thinps when vou po to the lepislators, 
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an,i I thinV we are rcinr to •"p.ve to now and '^av to the^, "If vom exrect 
lis to ':^e accountarie, rive u'^ t^.e tools that t'^ is Mil rrovidc? anc* we will 
do the -icb vou want don^/' 



Fror the tvpescrint of the tare<: discussion that 
followed the panel presentations, the ^oliowin^^ cuestions 
and answers were excerpted (and edited): 

C. «>'e have r.eard a lot ahout the reals of education in ^eorpia. V:ho works 
our these goals'' 

A. One answer: Tr.e ?:tate jerartrcnt of Eciucation. 

Another: A corrrittee ccnrosed of people frorr various walks of life — 
two colleee professors, a nousewife, two rinisters, etc. This cor- 
inittee went arounc the state r.oidinp r.earinfs, reetinp with peorle, 
p:ettinF dero;:rapr.ic data of cer.orraPhic data frop comrrunit ies that 
were eeoeraphicallv similar, Reorraphicailv different, economically 
similar, econoiricallv different, raciailv siiriiar, raciallv different, 
and askine those indivicuais what are the kinds of trinps tr.at vou 
think vou would like tc see vour children he able to do by the tine 
thev have gotten out of scnocl? Wriat are tne Kinds of attitudes, the 
kinds of concepts, tr.e k. inds of perceptions do vou think thev oupht 
to have bv the tire tr»ev pet out? And this went on for a period of 
tine and then we askec people who were scholars in the areas — psvcho- 
iopv, socioiorv, finance, et cetera, asked ther to present position 
papers. So it was froiu the rrass-root participation, this ^^roup came 
up with the product roais. That was the process that was used in 
coirinj! up with these tentative eoals for education in Georgia that 
was published in *7C, 

0, Were classroor teachers involved? 

A, Yes, There were classroor. teachers on the task force coTrmittee, In 

addition to that, vou will recall that the task force did have hearings 
around the state , , , . I [Dr. Hod res] attended two or three of then, 
and at the ones I attended we had nanv, manv classroom teachers there. 

0. I wonder how ranv here have ever read the roals for education in ^eorria. 
Is it available? 

A. ^r, Soloiron: Yes, 'T'h^ ^oals ^or r^ ;:r3t ion in ^-eorr' a has be^-n reprinted 
[and is available from the State ^epartnent of fducation]. 

Another: A rreat deal of effort c:id ro into this statement of roals, 
and it w,as adopted bv the state boarc. It was a first step in the 
develornent of the ton vear plan for education in f^ecrria that i<^ 
riven in ^^T^-: Adeauate Prorran for Tducation in reorria , published 
in December of 1973, 



How far alonr are we in im.piementinr the plan? 
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Mr. Solomon: DeveloninR the statement of eoals reallv was just the 
first phase of what was called the Georpia Assessment Project and 
throueh an assessment effort headed bv Dr. Pav Swarrert in the citv 
of Atlanta the development of behavioral objectives for all of the 
maior poal areas has been comoleted. We are in the process now of 
movi-.-.g to the development of criterion reference versus norm refer- 
ence instruments to actually measure the objectives that are related 
to the Coals for Education in Ceorpia. The objectives have been com- 
pleted, and the instrumentation is now in process. When ^hi<^ is 
available during this next year, we will hooe actually to start 
movinp this kind of instrumentation into our statewide testing pro- 
gram as opposed to the norrr. reference kinds of instruments that we 
now have. If we do have the criterion reference it is poin^ to be 
much more useful for diagnostic work, and it is also poinr to be related 
more directly to Roals for Georgia and to instructional processes in 
our schools. 

Dr. Hodpes: We have another project poinp in Georpia that oupht to 
concern you people tremendously. I hope it does, and I think it will. 
Let me talk about it. We are in the process ripht now of bepinninp 
to revise the curriculum framework for Georpia schools. Now it seems 
to me a matter of lopic that out of the poals oupht to prow the curri- 
culum framework, the curriculum guidelines -- chat oupht to be the 
next step. You first determine what your poals are and then you 
determine what your curriculurr is poinr to look like in broad penerali- 
ties. I'm privileged to serve on the steerinp committee of this pro- 
ject , representing GAE. Now the tremendously significant thing about 
this is that the state department of education say thev are committed, 
and I think thev are, to grounding or basing all d(ci,uons on Georgia 
schools in the curriculum. In the goals, of course, that's basic, 
but that every decision about a buildinp, about the training of a' 
teacher, about supplies, equipment, administration, or everything else, 
ought to come out of the curriculum. Now the state departments say 
that from now on this is going to be the way we operate in Georgia, 
that we are going to develop the curriculum that we need for our schools 
and out of that will come the other decisions. 

Mr. Solomon: Well, we are at the point where we do have a contract with 
ETS at the fourth and eighth grade in arear of communication and reading 
and career development. I'm sure that all of you in this room must be 
aware of the state survey that was conducted with regard to those object- 
ives and we are in the process of starting that work with national eval- 
uative systems on criterion reference tests for the seventeen-year-olds 
which is tied to the Atlanta Assessment Project which is tied to the 
Georgia assessment effort, but embodied in all of this so I think the 
thrust of your Question is that you reallv do work with tests and mea- 
surements organizations, but you build in a constant review process of 
Georgia educators and as we get further down the line with regards, say, 
to the communications inntrument for the 17 vear-olds, many, ir not most 
of you in this room, will he involved in that review rrccess. 

What about teacher -- and parent — involvement? V;e are the ones directly 
involved. We are the ones responsible for what happens. 
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A. Dr. Hodp.es: There is a tremendously important consideration here that 
bothers me some. It seems to me that we ought to draw a line, though 
it is difficult to draw, but we nevertheless oupht to draw a line be- 
tween the^public's responsibility and the profession's responsibility. 
If we don't, the public moves in on our area of responsibility and does 
it in a hurry; and so I'd like to draw lines. It seems to me that the 
line oupht to be drawn somewhere between poals and putting them into 
practice, that really it is the public's responsibility to determine the 
poals of our schools — this isn't a professional responsibility. I 
understand you, and I apree with you totaJlv, that professionals could 
helD with it, but nevertheless, basically the matter of determining the 
poals of Gleorpia schools is not a professional responsibility; it is a 
Dublic responsibility. After the public determines what they 'want us 
to do, then they ought to leave us alone as professionals to get the 
job done. It does seem important that we draw lines between the public 
responsibility and the professional responsibi 1 itv. 

Mr. Solomon: And that has been an underlying assumption in our work 
thus far. The establishment of goals for education in f^eorgia was 
based off a societal examination and by the representative leaders 
of society. As the effort continued, we moved into the objectives. 
When Dr. Swargert came in, ho felt that it was very important to run 
some Delphi Studies, and so separate Delphi Studies in terms of veri- 
fying the goals were conducted with community leaders, with educators 
with predominantly teachers, and with students. So we did have those' 
separate Delphis, but Dr. flodges' underlying assumption to all of this 
was exactly the way it was approached ~ and as our teacher from Savannah 
has articulated, goal-setting is the province of the public and then the 
determination of the actual objectives and the assessment procedures 
and instructional activities is the function of the professional. 
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Reports trori t:ie '"^roup Sessions : 

r.-iose Drier rep^i is n:i adequately reTlect trie quality of the pre- 
sentations or or the ■discissions taat rollowea. tiowever, pernaps tney, 
wita tae reaJir.t": Li^-.is, wli^ t;ive sone idea ot" tne scope of tne gont'er^nco 
•jrograri. 



Presenters; Marcia Mann, Forsytn County Schools 

.\osernary Umpleoy, t^reene County Sc;^.ools 



ilarcia :iann presented a student-centered approacn to book reports. 
Sne sai.:, ''it is possible to replace tne cook report with a series of student- 
ccnrereu activities tnat will achieve tne above mentioned goals (under- 
3ta->:ing of tnene, appreciation of style and familiarity with character 
uev-_or:nent ) . initially activities are oest contained within the abstraction 
^evels of recordinr ana reportirig witn soiTie generalization. Practice on 
tnese levels enaDles future conipetence in tne more difficult abstractive 
rrocecures or critical iuctim.ent. She tnen showed work produced by :\ev 
st^ients. 

Rosemary Umpleby gave a presentation on the Language Experience 
aoproacii to languat;e study. Sne said tnat eacn of the student-centered 
language activities must nave a practicai purpose in the student ' s eyes, 
develop from or draw on tne student ^s experience, and use the student's 
^anr;uage.^ She then gave examples of tnis approacn, demonstrating the 
^\iriety and individuality oi students' responses. 

Su^f^ested Readin^^s: 

:5urrows, Alvina, et^ aii • N'ew Horizons in the Language Arts . New York: 
Harper anu Row, PuDlishers, 1^72. 

Cleg;;, A.b. T he Excitement of Writing . London: Cnatto and Windus , 1965.^ 

Nocn, Kenneth. Wishes, Lies and Lreams , Teaching Children to Write Poetry . 
^*ew York: Ranaorr. House, Inc., I'-^O, 

ilacrorie, Ren. Up taught . New York: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 1970. 

Moffett, James. Teaching the Jniverse of Discourse . Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, IQob, pp. 1^-11^. 

Yatvin, Joanne. "Tnings Ain't Tne Way Tney Used To Be In The Lnglisn 
Classroom." Cnglisn Journal; 60, 11 (nov. 1971), pp. 1080-c^5. 
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J. LArjGJAGE STUDY, CRLATI7ITY, AND COMPOSITION 

Presenters: Lola n-^lls^ Clarke Counry Scnoois 

Cheryl CrawtoiM, DeKalb County Scnool.s 

Tno presentation oy Mrs. W.-lls included a brief introduction rep,arding 
tne iTiportance of crea^^ivo wriiinL: in tne elementary cl.issroom. Mrs." 
Weils strejsev. tne in^portance or varieo activities drawing upon many 
sources. o:.e L-e^iev-s mat c:iil :rer. snoulu be allowed to express tnemselves 
witnout fear of criticism. T.iO introduction was followed by a description 
and examples of various ways or maKin>; 'joo\ reports, cnildren's poetry 
writing, seasonal creative writin^: topics, papers expressing nep^ative 
reelings, tne use ot t.ie newspaper, idioms, and class booklets. ' Language 
Arts Icar.iiii.; centers uevelopea oy the speaker were displayed with a brief 
explanation. finally, tnere was a presentation of a prim.ary classroom^s 
scrapboo•^ mat m.ade composition relevant. 

Cnory^ Crawford oegan wIlh a definition of composition: Having 
sometninr, to say to someone ana findiiig a way to reify it. Composition 
includes oral, visual, anu written symbols. The steps in composition are 
fluency, control, an., effectiveness. Tne methods she suggested include; 
pre-writin^ discussion, warm-up activity, individual conferences, multi- 
m.eaia appraocn, individual folders, time lor revision, peer evaluation, 
am creative reader's theater. Tne projects she discussed included: 
newspapers, poetry note:^ooks , dramatic monologue, poetry illustration, 
comics, ir.provisation, story i:ook, collates ana journals. 

Suggested Reaaings: 

Asnley, Rosalind Minor Successful 1 ecnniques for Teaciiing Elementary 
Language Arts . Par-'^er Puolisning Co., Inc. 

Creoer, J./^. Patrick. Sense anc Sensitivity . London: University of 
Loncon Press, Ltd., 19d:d. 

Daigon, Artn..r.^ V^rite On ! Cr.icago;. riarcourt Brace Jovanovicn, Inc., 1372. 

Dixon, John. Growtn Througn Lngiisn . Reading, Lngland: 1967 , pp.^ 1-31. 

Jenkinson, Edward 3. and Donald Seybola. Writing As A Process of Discov ery. 
Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, ] 971 . 

.<ocn, Kennetn,, Wis>?s, Lies, ana Dreams . :Jew York: Random House, 1970. 

.'lorgan, Fred. Here ana :;qw II . Chicago: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
1972. 

Piatts, Mary E., Sr., Marguerite Rose, and Esther Snumaker. Spice . 
Stever^^sville, Mien.:' Lducational Service, Inc., 1370. 

i^rranjo, E.^ Pau.^, an: K.L. Myers. Creative Learning and Teaciiing . [Jew 
YorK: DodU, Mead ana Co., 1971. 
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3. PU^TJC CO^MUMTCATTOM: TIT PHFTORIC OF NOW LITrPATUPF 

Presenters: Matthew ^^^orri^on, tJniverf^itv of Teorria 
John rioodworth, Hniversitv of '^eorpia 



The Phetoric of Now Literature: The Coric Pook^ (sunnarv) — ^^atthew I'orr 

Ancient r^reece hr3d Kercul*^*^ 
^'oderr. A^^erica has Ttj^omar . 

Since the advent of Suncrnan in 1938, the coric booVs o^ each decade 
have mirrored the culture and values o^ our societv, 

Todav, we see that heroes, even the flawed and aponizinc^ ^u^erhoroes 
cf the sixties who were involved in solvinr our social and Political ills, 
do not reallv c:<ist in any world. 

'^oric books in the seventies seer to have lost >^clie^ in themselves 
snd in their creations, ^enlacinfr r^e fuperhero ^n the seventies is a 
nev: Vind of "hero/' — the svr-athetic ronstcr, ^'arvel's ^^an- T_hinr cannot 
thinV : all he can do is sense. Like other heroes of this t^^^e, he does 
not reallv understand the thinps that are han^eninr around hir. 

The best of the \'nw Literature, such as ^'arve] Corrics, is twertioth- 
centurv »^vrholorv and their artists this generation ' !^oner. 



r *usic as Fxpression (sunnar^O — John Ploodv:orth 

'^he rhetoric of the erorrinr vouth counterculture was discussed bv 
*'r. Ploodworth, v;ith cm^^rasis placed on a nriViarv forn comuni cation 
toda^^ music. The sonps of the sixties and seventies were renresenf^d 
as the handles for an anxious and alienated scotor the American nonuia- 
tion to comrrunicate their thcuphts, their ^oals and desires, and their 
hopes for a restructured life stvle and a chanf^ed world. 



The discussion following the presentations centered around three 
cuestions: 1) flow to use these technicues when others in tlic school 
obiect: 2) How to iustifv these as "olassroop activities": and 3) How to 
ret students to know (hackcrround) what the *'pcssa(T0** is, 

Surr^^sted Peadinps: 

!?ixon, John. Growth Through Fnrlish . ^eadirr, Fnpland: 

Luno^f, Dick and Don Thomson. All in Color for a Pine. 
1970. 

Marvel and PC Comics, 1966-1974. 

Perrv, Ceorpe and Alan Aldridne. The ^enpuin Pock o-^ Comics, ^evise^^ ed . 
^enpuin Books, 1971. 

^oszak, Theodore. The ^'akinp of a Counter-Culture . Harden Citv: Poubleda^^ 
1969. 



1Q^^7, nn. 1-13. 
Ace Pooks , nancr. 
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RLAl;!::'^ Ar*J ThL LA:;'^UA'^L AKT3 ?R0C:RAM 

Presenters: Carol larL-^in, Calrke County 3c:icois 

Anita -T , ;reono, Atlanta City Scnools 

Carol JarL. In presontei a report .i'?scril)lnn. tne use cf read-aloud 
stories as ar. integral part o: the lan^^ucx^^e arts program for primary grade 
cnilaren an elenentary scnooj. in Clarke County. Purposes for including 
sucn a pro>^rarr. in the lan;;uage arts curricului:n v/ere discussed and slides 
were preser^tea wnici: ueplctoc various aspects of tne program. The follow- 
up activities for read-aloud stories were aemonstrated by a display of 
students' wor--^, 

S u l;*-* s t e d Re a d i n s : 

CrM'^.^jers, Dewey. ..Literature tor Cnildrenf Storytelling and Creative Drama . 

I u J u q ae , I owa : iin\ . C . b r own C ompa ny , 1 9 7 u . 
Cullinan, Berni^o. ^^iteratux^e for Cnildren: Its Discipline and Content . 

Dubuque, Iowa: \<::\, C. Brown Company, 1971. 
Hack, Cnarlotte. "Strategies for Inproving In:erest and Appreciation in 
Literature." Pp. 203-21U in Paul C. Burns and Deo M. Schell ( eds . ) 
Elementary Scnool Language Arts: Selected Readings . Chicago: Rand 
McHally and Company, 1973. 
Montei^ello, Mary. Literature for Cnildren: Children's Literature in the 

Curriculum . Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1972. 
Ranta, Taima. "Literature for Children in a Culturally Diverse Society." 
Pp. 220-227 in Paul C. Burns and Leo M.. Schell (ec). Elementary 
Sc.iool Language Arts: Selected Readings . Chicago: Rand McNaily 
and Co-Tipany, 1:573. 

Anita Green presented a program for tne secondary sc.iool. She said 
t.iat tne two types of communication skills vjhicn should concern every 
secondary Englisn teacner* are receptive communication skills which involve 
listening ana reading ana expressive skills v/liicn include speaking and 
writing. Tne language arts skills are uJtinidtely dependent upon one another. 
Listening and speaking are tne child's basic means of communication iii his pre- 
scnool years. With the cnild's oasic language as a foundation, the school 
provides experiences wnicn ^roauen language usage. Tiie child's listening 
anvi speaking vocabulary 5.3 used to develop a reaaing vocabulary;' whereas 
the cnild's listening skills are refined to utilize auditory discrimination 
as a basis for paonetic analysis in reaaing. As the child's reading ability 
develops, he uses reading ana speaking skills as a foundation for writing. 
Thus, tnese practices recognize interrelations among the four language arts: 
listening, speaking, reaiin^;, ana writing. All in all, the language is 
tne same, only tne media for comnunicai ion are 'different. 

Suggested Readings: 

Bond, Lva, ar.:: 'lay L. Bond. Developmental Reaaing in high School . New 

''^orK: T::e Aacr:.ia.lan Co., i'^-^L. 
iiasselriis, Peter. "Reading in Literature: Student Involvement Is Just 
the Beginning," Reaaing in tue Content Area. F:RIC:/CRIER IRA Mono- 
grapn Series, 1372, 31-7h. 
Herbert, Harold L. Teacning Reading in Content Areas . Englewood Cliffs; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. 
^ Hosier, Max, and Guy Wagerner. Reading Games . Darien: Teachers Publishing 

Corp. , 19o0. 
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^ariin, RoD»2t^t . ^'Wnat Does Researcn in Reading, Reveal About heading anvd 

t:i-^^ :ii.-;h Scnool Staaent?" Lagiish Journal , 58, 3(March 1969), 368-95, 
:!ar.N3r.'3i::el, ^ieJ. ^. roiter Rc-ct^iint; in the Secondary School . New York: 

i'ne Ronala Press Co,, 19uG. 
Rauch, Sidney J. and ii, Alan Robinson. Guiding the Koading Program . 

Chicago: Science Researcn Associates, Inc, 1965. 
J.intz, Mules V. The Reading Process . Dubuque; Wm. C, Brown Company 

Publishers, 1970. 

Tne Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers 
of Lngiisn. The English Language Arts in the Secondary School . 
Appleto:i-Century-Crof ts , inc. , 1956. 

b, REMEDIAL AND DEVlLOPMlNTAL READING PROGRAMS 

Presenters: Frances Reed, Hall County Schools 
Jane Kesler, Hall County Scnools 
Marcelyn Hooks, McDuffie County Scnools 

Trances Reed ana Jane .\esler, using transparencies, slides and tapes, 
descrioea a program in reading that has evolved at Johnson High, Hall 
Jourity, without federal or state funds but with local administrative support 
and voluntary community materials and resources help. In the course the 
communications laboratory approacn is used; instruction is individualized. 
The course was initiated for students reading below grade level; however, 
because the method has proven so helpful in improving reading skills, 
plans are being made to provide a developmental reading improvement course 
as an elective. 

Marcelyn Hobbs gave an excellent and comprehensive report of a Title 
I English-Reading Rotation Program in McDuffie County. This program, 
wnicn Mrs. Hoobs nas worked with and helped shape and direct over a period 
of several years, t^.as been recognized nationally for its effectiveness and 
tji' Iio organizational excellence. In her presentation, Mrs. Hobbs used 
slijes, transparencies, statistical data, and samples of student work. 

Both presentations were well received. Audience interest and involve- 
ment were high. The questions from the audience were concerned with the 
practical, procedural details that seemed crucial to the success of both 
programs . 

See Readings under and #18. 
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"resenterr: ngt Manninc-, Valton ^oii'nt" <5cbools 

rail Avres, Graduate ^tudcnt, I'niversitv of r^omJa 
ravP ^hillipn, Cra''uato i^tm'ent, I'niversitv of ^eorria 

"at "anninp oxplainoc how a rrcv.p of stuc'entf. in her rciPPosit^or 

^or less than <^5..00. tL '^^vie'^^r- 
^CT- ^ -^-^ Int'^Woncr^.- CK, ^^^^ teachers 
who now nothxnr about filrlnr oan l:e suooe.sful If the. follow a Ust 
Of sters she nresentec^. 

vi.u.l^r' "''^ '''^''^ -hilli:.. rresentcc- .tuCert ar..' teacher ra^c 

vir.ualG for ootwunication ard corro-itior. -ar- o^ thrir iVe.-.s were ^or 

lt?'TT ^ ^--^ -Parted for -Junior hirh' a.c: serior 

hirh studentr.. o^rre of the exarMes of the rateraals Prelude: T tra's- 
narenc.esof students' poens; 2) books for noer.: 3) -eel box; u^.^e ch,.t - 
a collection of Pictures for corr.nos: tion : 5) purret. to aid sel f-cypros'i;r • 
p-nd 6) a Glide and tane Presentation. eyprosoion. 

Almost all nenbers of the rrouP reacted v-ith intense interest and 
enthus.asn,: sorre asked ouestions about a rationale for filr-naklrr^n ar 
rnrlish C3aGs "he general attitude of the .rou^ was one of sharin; 
new and cxcitinp nedia technicuor. snarinp 

?ucrer,ted Peadinps: 

'"''^"''Yo-rT" ^^r.raSr^l — - ^ ^^terlals and fethods . New 

I-anke Jeannette J. * Filrrr.akinr - ^one Exneriencer, with the rjfted " 

^iifiish j.£iu:naJ.; po, 3 (jan. 1971), pp. ipi-i^s. 

Lefelt Carol. -Lanpuaee, ^eaninr, and the Classrco-r,. - m^l'sH Journal 
7 (October 1973), nn . 988-993. ■ - . 'ournaj , 

iledia and f^ethods (r-onthlv). Philadelphia: North American Puhlishinr Connanv. 

""1oct:l9^;)\-^;p.";^7-;'sr'= ^ 

I^jnninr and Producing Audiovisual "aterials. Jerrold r v^rv (er' ) ?nd 
ed. Scranton: Chandler Publishing Co.", 196P. " ' 

Purvis, Alan. How Porcupines Makn .^ovc : A PesDons_e-rentercd Curri culur 
Lexmpton, ••■assachusetts : Xerox College "ublishinr, 197?'; " 

Vestbrook, Leon . "Input :, A con^munication Txperience . " Fn^lish .Tournal , 
/ (October 1973), po. lOOU-jOC?. — 

(?ee PPfidinf!S under anc^ 
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Prpserters: Jano Ouinn, tJniverr>itv of <"oorcia 

Potsv Acheson, UnWersitv of ^oorria 



Jan<* Ouinn pave a- brief introduction to irT^rovir.ation in clrara; than 
twelve of her drnna 5;tudents deronstrated different t^'res o*" irnrovisations 
with ipasks, cardboard character^:. Ate. 

Potsv Acheson listed the overall areas of ^otertia] prowth that a 
teacher would want to keer in rind when worVinr with irrrovisation. (]) 
The first Is the develonnent of th^ chilri's scl^ concert • Fach child 
'^^hould rone throurh the drarra experience likTnT'himself better than when 
hA started. (?) Verbal rrowth is the .second. Particinatinr in situations 
derandinr the use of various stvles of rroker> Janpuaao and vocabularies 
reculiar to the situation enhance this leamirr, (3) Prara Fosters intel- 
lectual prcwth bv actually enticinr student*^ into research to locate in^or- 
ration with which to continue their drara. (4) The ^inal Growth is that 
of values — of morality . Fxr^loration of the rAf:ults o^ ore's action? in 
a nlav (reversible) situation allows the participants to reflect or the 
reoorcussions of various decisions taken — or the lacV of ther! 



The audience was involved and interestf^d. Audience experience v;ith 
dra'T^a were discussed and questions involving hew to Prepare students ^or 
in'^rovisat ion were ernhasized. 

SuPFC^ited Peadinps : 

^^ritton, Janes. Lanpuape and Loarninp . T.ondon : ^en^uin Press, 1977. 

"JrucKer, ^eter P. 'Tchool Around The Pend.'' Psvcholorv Today , .Tune, 1972. 

liAathccte, Dorothv. Drara in Education of T eachers. ^'nivArsit^ o^ Newcastle- 
upon-Tvne: Institute of Education, 1966-67, 

iiosford. Prentiss ''r'aric of Drarpa.'* Lanyruare /Activities . Prbana, Illinois 
"ational Council of Teachers o*" Pnrlisb, 1973, op, PM-Ql , 

Hosford, Prentiss and Flizabctb Acheson. 'Vhild Praira • . . and Jonathan 
r*ivinrston Fleapull/* rnplish ^ecord , Summer, 197U, 

.Tones. Robert. The Dranatic Irrapination . !'ew Vork : '^heatre Arts PooVs, 19U1. 

^^offett, Jares. Prarra: What is Hanpeninr? Charrairn, Illinois: !rTr , 1967. 

Polskv. f'ilton. "... ^ar-O-Prarra and sociodrara* '^echnioues ^or "ole 
^lavinr.** T^rarratics . r>hio: The International Thespian P.ocietv, 
^^ebruarv, 1^^7U. 

^osen, Connie and IVnrold ^osen . The Lanruape of Prinarv School Ch ildren. 
London: Penruin Press, 1973, pp. 207-22U. 

Warner, Pettv Jane. 'Tvokinr Tut level Pra^a." r.earninp . *''arch, 197n. 
^ (See Peadin;ts under i^B) 
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8. iMP«?nvT«;ATi'^*!: A pF'>cEr>r 0^ nscrvFPY 

"'rosentern: Frank Chew, Acadorv Theatre, Atlanta 

Prcntisn Mos^ord, I'niversitv <^eorria 



rr&nk Chew spoke of the value of in'>rcvisat5cn and c-^ the factors wh'ch 
often cause failures in Irnrovisation. !!e was nore concerne,' with ,hat «:o 
often keeps irnrovisation fron beinp a -process o^^ discoverv. The<=e faflures 
r.e lists as: 1) the fear of failure, the fear of criticisn, and the «car 
of appearing ridiculous; 2) varue reals and arbitrarv standards of iucVcnent; 
3) pantorirre as hamful to the process of itrprovisatior . h'e concluded 
sa"in<T, "Irprovisation rust be a process of discoverv for everyone, not iust 
the students. Issues !:iust po below the surface." " 

Dr. }?osford spoke ,isinP literature as a hachpround for drama, ^^h*. 
pave as an oxanple an irnrr- ! sat ion hv fourth anr* fi*^th rraders hased on 
The Kir.F's fountain hv Llov Alexander. The concluded that a rreat deal was 
learned about history, feelings, ar.d the children tho-iselves. 

The nresentations were excitinr and a disroverv process for "vervone 
since the Participants were actually asked to ir^provisc. Throurh the innro- 
vrsations thev discovered how imncrtant concentration, belicvabilitv , 
relaxation, and eniovnent are in rtakinr the technioue worthwhile. 

Surrested ^eadinps: 

Farnfield, rabriel. Creative Hrana .-n the f^rhools. Vew ^^rk : .'art °uhlishinP 
Coirpanv, 196P. 

Holhrook, David. Frrlish for '^aturir^ . London: Cnrbridre I'niversitv Press, 

Pedprave, Fir "ichael. Vask or Face , row York: Theatre Arts nooks, lOPl. 
Stanislavski, Konstantin. Great ir.p a Pole . Hew York: Theatre Arts ")ooks, 1961, 
Wav, Prian. Pevelopnent Throu^^h Drarn. Lonpnan ^roup Linited, London, 19P7. 
(See Peadinps under «7. ) 
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9» TV A'T **^VlTr CJ^VTn.'T ^!;'^ TOO!. 

^rc^^onter*; : ^r''^r'"on, ^r^i^ucJtc rt\!d*»nt, ^'rlvr*r«". : tv Ooorr?? 

"^ar. *.'arr\ "'!«irVc Count^^ fchcolr 



^au]n **nr!err,or. <^escr: b-'^f' a luVb <:cbool c<"u? uf;5rr "^V hnrc viowfrr 
as cor:t**nt , c'iscus<;in<^ roar^on? ^cr t'?lev:<;iov. Ftudv, r^roce^^scs involveci 
in this r^r^^cl^ic <5ti:rv, ar.d the intrr-'.uctorv rerior: of the cour5?c, 

Tb'^ naicr er;^hnr;ls t^e r»rer,f»rtcitior. vjas or. hov; to structure tbo 
contert of '"V into a curricuU:'". fbo ^id not ro over overv <^orro '^V, 
^ut rather '^xscursed in f^er^th the renrcp o^ cornrrcialr. ^nr? Ararat ic chowr^. 
In cac* {"cnr** serr'^nt the 'Student war arVed to read ot l<^;=»'^t one sr^ocifir 
artlcl<^, view nevoral shows and he nrenared to di''>cu'^s what se#\o ^ find 
^inali^' to coTPose and present an examlo of each penrc. 

Dan Vard nresented arj account of his course in filr studv and novic- 
raklnf** 'i'^ orrhaci''. , al'^^o, v:ar. on usinr view in r exr^'^r iencen as content. 



The particinantr raised <"uostions ai out U'-': r '"V a^^d rovies as tooJs 
and aho^:t develop ir.'* critical pet^c,^*^ *^or ev^lu/itinf '"V and irovies. 

^upf^ested ^e/'dinrs* 

Peach ^ichard V, 'Teaji 5rc Visual Oljch.e '^hrouf'h. [aprua^^c." ?-^ edia and 
^Vthods. i, 1, (fepte^'er, 2973), ->p* 3«+. 

'^umnat, ^avnond. ^ilrr*- and ^oelinrs . Oamhridro: Tie ".T.T. ^r^ss, lO^", 

riihlin, Thonas* Popular "edia a nd the Teach inr oi hnrlj.^h , '^aci^ic Pali- 
sades; '^oodverr ^'ublishinp Co'^^aip', 197?. 

<"ross, Larrv. '*Tho '^cal' V.Qvld of Television/* Tp^a-^V F^^ucatic n. 1, 
(■V.nuarv/rebruar^- , 197u)^ pn. -jr'-O?. 

Katz, f^he]don. *'Turnin^y the Kids on with "edia/' /^udio Visual Instruction , 
lu, 8 ('^ctoler, 1^C9), -^p. uQ-51. 

Kuhns, *.!illia"^. ryplorinr Television ^ Chicaro.: ^ovola "niversit^^ ^ress, 1^7] 

and ^ohert "tanlev. rxplorint^ the ^ilr- . Havton : Oeorre 
^flaur, ^uhlisher. Inc., lC'6fi. 

Littel, .'^esep^ f. Oopinp v;it^ Televisio n. Fvanston: •'cl^oiiral Littel and 
ro"^panv, 1^73. 

Postran , ^'ell. Television and the Te.-chinf of ^nrli'^h. ^'ev» ^or^ : .'^p'^let^^n- 
^rofts. Inc., l^ei. 

?chranV^, ^effrev. TV .^cticn ^ook . Fvanston: •*cPcural , ^itte] and '^o'^'^anv* 
197U, 
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10. A HUMANITIF-S-CEIITERED ENGLISH PROGRAM 

Presenters: Gervaise Periue, Houston County Schools 
La'uana :[c\Lii..z, Rockaalo Jounty Schools 
L?:r:ici C. Wa.k-:^-, Fort Valley State College 

Gervaise W. Peraue spoke on tne numanit\es program in the Houston 
County High Scnoois. She said, "^iunanities is a multi-disciplinary study 
of thematic topics and/or chronological eras. Tne thrust is on involvemeiit 
Dy stuaents through simulation activities sucn as n^.iai-worlds , mini-societies, 
mock court systems, mock senares, world councils, etc. Activities vary: indi- 
vidual ana group researcn; plays, skits, lectures; producing movies, compo- 
sition, newspapers; art, music, dance, multi-media presentations; visitors 
anu field trips. 

LaJuana Modling presented a paper "Humanities Curricula Consensus: 
Current Writing." Tne tnree major points of the paper were: 1) a humanities 
program must^be designed specifically for the system in which it is to operate; 

2) organization ana content of tne program expand tne existing system; an^i 

3) the program rrrust be numanistic. 

Emma C. Walker presentea a brief for "A Humanities-Centered English 
Program." In the forward she saic, "Dornant in courses in Englisa and 
American literature is tne potential for numanistic focus. To a large 
extent a humanities-centered course depends upon the teacher's skill in 
adapting content to the numanistic disciplines. The acquisition of such skill 
v/culd nardly require extensive formal study; it might welJ receive impetus 
from this statewide Englisn conference ..." Areas of discussion included 
the climate for nurturing tne humanities; the purpose, goals and expected 
results of courses in the humanities; efforts to reach the culturally deprived 
student. 

Suggested Reaaings: 

Brandwein, Paul F. The Permanent Agenda of Man: The Humanities . Altanta: 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovicn, Inc., 1970. 
Davidson, RoL>ert F. et^. al. The Humanities in Contemporary Life . New York: 

Henry Holt ana Company, Inc. , 1960. 
Jarrett, James L. The Humanities ana Humanistic Education . Reading, 

Massacusetts : Addison-rtesley Publisning Company, 19^3 . 
MarcKwardt, Albert H, (ed.) Literature in Humanistic Programs . Champaign, 

Illinois: NCTE 1967. ' 
Miller, Bernard S. Tne Humanities Approach to the Hodern Secondary School 

Curriculum . i;ew York: Center for Applied Research in Education, 1972. 
Muller, rl. J. The Cnilaren of Frankenstein, A Primer on Modern Technology 

and Human Values . Bloomington, Indiana:, Indiana University Press,' 1970. 
Patterson, Cecil H. Humanistic Education . Lnglewood Cliffs, New Jersey; 

Prentice Hall, Inc., 1j7j. 
^/alker, Saunders C. "Putting tne Humanities to Work," The Fort Valley State 

College Bulletin . Vol. XXXIV, May 1373, tio. 
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Preso::te> 3 : *:o:var-: junlap , fulTion Cour.ty S.:;iqo1s 
r.:.:.i ii.i^l, i^^-^e Clry Schools 
!'.iri-7:i ^r::r^i , TcrvdJ.: 'JouiMy :;c-^ocl3 

The first p>jeseritor , tioAdr,: 1/unlap, preser.toj several ways tea^.;.o:j 
can nelp st^aer.rs give lo£;icai responses to literary selections, wit:i ernpiia- 
sis on lyric poetry. Tne r.ajor point brouj^ht out i;as tno fact that we 
snouii itteiTipt to oe sure tnat all parts of a poerri jive or are lorU^^liy 
i:;terpretej. 

7ne secon:: presenter, A:i::a Hall, proscrnte:. sliies on v;hat x-as 
.-.apienin;: in ner sz:.:^ — to evoi-.e ros.::n3e3 in literature. Siv^i s.:cv:- -. -uny 
s^i .x:s tr.i: .cr.t-iir.-ju r.any o: tne projects Z..^ st^.ients of her sc.c. >:ere 
^:lnr: in tneir eler.entary leaiiniz pror.raT.. 

r..o cnir;. prc-sentor, "arily:. -^o.*-:.! .it , prest^nte : veriied'i transparencies 
s.ioving :.ow teacners can encourage sn^u-s^nts tr; ^rt rea.iei s of 

iiterat-^re not only in r.LcJ:. 30.-.0-, tnrou^: 'x^.^ :,ai:, 

teac.ier r.^at creato an atnospnere conducive to ope:: stu :ent rospons-j. .'.^i 
only i-ust ne provide an open classroom, but he r.ust respond actively to 
literature hiT.self. Reading as uany :;ocks as possible, especially current 
ones and ones stuaents suggest , enables the teacher to feel conf i-ient 
to teacn a variety of L>ooks and prevents nin fron naving repetitious pro- 
grar'^ed responses to oooks he assigns the students/' In discussing students' 
responses sne sai.:, "5tuae:»ts snoula oe allowed to respond to the literature 
in a way comfortao-e to tnerr.. Some possible ways are individual presentations 
involving stu-ent-r»aae audio-visuals, dramatization? analytiv-al and creative 
writing, research, and stu:ent puolications," 

The audience discussion focused on ways of interpreting and responding 
to poetry. 

S^^^geste-i Readings: 

bla^e, Robert Vi. "1 See You, I Hear You, You're OKv Humanizing the English 
Classrooni/' Englisn Journal ; 63, 5(May 1974), pp. U1-U6. 

Carlsen, Robert. Bocks and the Teen-Age Reader . T.ew York: Harper o Row, 
lv'71. 

^ixon , Jonn. 'Irowm Inrough Ln;^lish . Reading, L;:igland: lObV , pp . 32-70. 

rilllccks, George, Jr. Alternatives in English: A Critical Appraisal of 
Elective Programs . "Jrljana, Illinois: ERIC 1972. 

Kahn, Ilorn^.a I-^. "A Proposal for Motivating More Stuaents to Life R^ailng of 
Literature." English Journal , oJ, 2 ( Feoruary 197U), pp. 3U-U3. 

ron^, Heroert R. Tne open Ciassroon^ . New York: Uew York Review, I'ibl. 

Purves, A-j:i d. mow Forcapines Mdr.tj Love: !«oLes on a F.esponse-Centered 

Curricuiurr. . Lexington, Massacnuset ts : Xerox College Publisning, 1072. 
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ir.iividual. As Ken Donelson nas so ably pointed out in the Geoi-gia En,c;i:j:i 
vJoaaselor , Lngiish Journal , and elsewhere, tnere are specific steps which 
nay be taken against tno assault of a critic of tne book or books students 
.vl^l road in a c-Linato oi fre- an.:, independent reading. Especially important 
io trie nee: r^r -a^n te^jner to nav^r oareruiiy developed rationale's both 
tov tn-j reajninr, of lit-^rat ..r.^ -ma for specific worr.s which students '..ly ...i 
asKod to re^.:. li Hoer, without saying mat every English teacher rrust be 
-ore tnan passingly fairillar wit.^. the range of contemporary literature tor 
aiolescencs. 

Suggested Roauings : 

Auvisory 3tatenent Concerning kescrictea Circulation ol Library 'iaterials . 

V Approved oy tne Intellectual freeaom Con.mittee , June 20, l^J'/l, as an 
interprocatlop. cf t:ie Library diil ot Rlgnts.) Chicago, Illinois: 
A-r.erican Library Association. 

:e..sor3nip. ('r.;r.ivo articios reprint^a rrom Ziv- Leaflet of th*=» New Engiaiid 

Association of Toacriors of Englisn.) Cnarrpair,n, Illinois: KCTL, .^k^j. 

Ctr^ns-^rsnip ani t:.e Li^^llsn Tx^acner . ^Arizona Enrjisn iulletln) Cnampair.n, 
Illinois: :.C7L, 1)^. 

.:^.v.c:;, Alice, (o:,) ".l.yy, Prj^.^io 1 Publications :or 1075." Engiish_ 
'ournal ; o-, 1 (January l'jV5), pp. ^'l-^j. 

Donelson, Kenneth L. "Censorship: 'I no Engiisn Teacner, Tne Engllsii 

Departr.ent, ana I ho Stale Lnglioh Airiiiate," '^eoi^gla Lnglisn Cc^nso :..^r , 
Lj (May 1371), pp. 1-7. 

*'Chailcn^'ring tne Censor; Sone Responsibilities of the 

Ln^jLisn Jepartrent," Englisn Journal ; 58, 9 (September L969), pp, 869- 
87o. 

Gordon, Edward, et_ ai . The Students* Right to Read . Champaign, Illinois: 
N'CrE, 1962. 

Ly:ij::, Ja'nes J.,, cine bertran.: Lvans. :>chool En glish Texts: A Critical 

Lxa'^ni nation . Boston: Little, crown ana Company, 1963. 

::c:iellan. Grant o., (ei.) Censorship in ttie onited States . Mew York: Tno 
.i . \'i . V< i Ison Jo . , i f o ^ . 

Meeting Censorhsip in tne Scnool: A Series of Case Studies . Champaign, 
Illinois: !iC7E, I'io/. 

Viewpoints: Controversy in Content anu Materials in Schools . Division of 

Curriculur. uevelopment ana Pupil Personnel Services, Office of Instructional 
Services, Atlanta, Georgia: Georgia Department of Education, 1973. 

"..':;at to Lo b-^fore t.. ■ J'j:iovjr Corr.es anc Alter," (Reprint^j^i ti'jm tne Newsletter 
on Intellectual freedom ), ChicaF,o, Illinois: American Library Asso- 

ciation, March lHz. 
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1?. ^i^irri:;'": ir.E ^^^^ rrTi-TF!.' sTi'PnrT TTiArri!.*'" and ri^r,? vp/^n 7ea^!:T^^<^ 

VresorXor^. : Funicp firs, Atlanta ^itv r>choolr 

^chhie Veehs, Jefferson Tountv Schools 

^)r'ic<'Uir tho ^av (surranO - Eunice Rirrj 



'^hf* suhiect soundr sirrlc — a.s tho\ieh thorp wcrr orl^^ ono rar>. a 
ratter fact, there are ar^ rranv rars as there arc r;urer\M*<='irf teacher''>, 
sturent teachers, school oh ilosophie? , aclninistrati ve re^ulationr, nre- 
stuient-teachinr ecucatioral opportunities, anc! th'^ constantly chanrin<^ 
c'eranc's o^ the e^'lucat ional scene. Tf a prosrectivA teacher has ha'i the 
a(^va':tat"e of an intershin even ]>efore the stu<''ent ^.cachirr ^xnoricpc^ he 
alroac'^' '>ap-oricntef\*" anr is iPuch better ahle to cope with thf^ suc- 
ceed in rans. 

^ven before student teachin*^, there has no dou^t heen aderuatc ^vc~ 
paratLon in subiect patter. It: the new assirnirent, however, there ra^' 
the neer^ ^or willinrnes^ to acnuire knowledre in nev; fields, '''ollef^e pre- 
paration in teachinc' rethod^, and curriculup development and irplenertat ion 
ra^' not have been exactl^' what was expected in the student teachirr 
ex'^orience. Tenands in these areas pay be different arair in the nev; 
assirntrcnt. The philosophies o^ the schools* administrations, rav not he 
the sare. Adantahilitv is the Vev to success here. "Doinc^ vour ou^n thinr'* 
is c^reat as lonr as a teacher rccopnizes the success o^ his methods with the 
students, but pakinp' an issue all of the school * s policies and practices 
with which he doesn't a'^ree is a sure vav to rake the nev/ teacher an isolate, 
without the cooneration and helo he will surelv reed in a herinninp situation. 

Hridc'ine the <^ap (sunranO - no!^bie Weeks 

Perhaps the nost star^erinr^ task that ''^aces a ^irst "ear teacher is 
curriculum development, and no Fatter hov; nanv eyneriences the student teacher 
has in his college prorram, he will never ^ullv realize the wcirht of t>is 
res^onsihilitv until he begins to plan his own currlculun for his ov/p students. 

'^oo often teachers rerard curricu]ur as a neatlv v^ritten docurenr handed 
down hv state departrents, countv boards, or oblirinr book publishers. <^corre 
Hillocks, Jr., Provides a brie^ definition of the terr ^'n "The FnPl^'sh '^eacher 
as Turriculun ''^aker' : 

It is far rare useful to think of a ctirriculum as a seouence 
of interactions amonr students, materials, and teacher, a 
seouence of experiences throuph which a student rropresses 
toward sor-e ooal. In that sense, the teacher is trulv the 
curriculun raker, for he is larpelv responsible ^or both the 
kind and nualitv of the experiences, 
course, we have all repeatedlv heard sirilar dpfinitions in our curriculuir 
courses, and most of us probablv pa-^d Up service to such theor^'; however, how 
pan\r first vear teachers have had enourh experience in Planninr and irplerent inf' 
s'-ch a curriculur to feel corfortable in the role of curricultjr. raker? 

Adr.itted.lv, everv Education raior raVes sore at^erpt at curriculuTT^ 
planning when he carefullv desif^ns lesson and unit plans for methods and 
curriculur courses, l^suall^'- these plans are designed for an inarinar^ rrnup 
of students who all read above prade level, who have an \innuenchable desire 
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to learn, and who will write hauntir.f^, sensitive noetr^^ and prosp onlv asVed 
to do so. When the student be<7ins his student teach inr experience, he rets 
another chance to nlav curriculum maker. However, he usuallv relies on the 
classroon teacher's assessment of her students' needs and or. her evaluation 
of his instruction. Thus the student teacher receives little practice in 
carrvin? out the important first and last stens curriculum dovcloprpnt. 

Suddenlv this same stut^'ent teacher, now a real teacher, bravelv faces 
six classes of hirh school students. In one class alone, he discovers students 
who read two vears above rrade level and students who read two vears helov; 
first frrade level. This curriculum maker must ^evelon a curriculum that will 
meet the needs of annroximatelv 150 students "^or the vcar. 

Tn order to develop this sort of curriculu'r^, a f^'rst vear teacher will 
have CO do an unbelievable amount of involved planr.inn". fpf^nVinr for mvspl-^, 
T am one first vear curriculum maVer who needed all the help T could pet. 



In their reaction to the presentations, members of t^e audience rave 
their views of the pans and possible solutions. These sucrcstions were made: 

1. Conference including classroom teacher and ccllere supervisor 
before the student teacher comes to discuss roals, orranization , 
evaluation, etc* Keep communication o^en at all times l^etween 
these tv7o aspects of student teachinr. 

2. Sponsorinp teacher for each first ^^car teacher. 

3. Pe professional — asV ouestions, attend meetings, read, etc. 

Surc^ested Peadinrs 

^ston-Warner , fvlvia. Teacher . Touisv^llo, KentucVv: Touchstone ^^u^lishinf^ 
Companv. 

Pixon, John. Growth Through English , ^eadinr, Fuplard: 1^67, pp. 107-110. 

Fader, Daniel. The N'aked Children * KewVorV: ^antam PooVs, Inc., 1^72. 

•^lesser, William, f^chools Without Failur e, ^-ew York: fUirner and Pow. 

Trerorv, Thomas ?. Encounters with Teaching . Prent^* ce-f'all , Ire, 1972. 

Fiillocks, Georce, ^^r. *'The Enrlish Teaclier as Curriculum ^^aker.^' Enplish 
Education . April/Va^', 1974, pp. 238-UR. 

yalonev, flenrv P. Accountabilitv and the Tea c hinr of English . l¥bana, Illinois 
MCTE, 1972. 

"cPuire , Vincent, et.al. ^our Ftudent Teachinr in the fccondarv r>choo1 . 
Allvn and Paeon, Inc., 1959. 

?feal, Charles D., et.al. The Perinninr Teacher at u^ork . Purress Publishinp* 
Co. , 1971. 

Pcstnan, Meil and Charles V/cinpartner . The f^chool Pook . ^lew York: Pell 
^ublishin;^ Companv. 



Peiliv, Howard E. Fludent Teachinr' Two ^ea r s Afte r. \1t^. C. Prown Cornpan^^ 
Inc. , 1965 . 
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13. NATIONAL AND STATE ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS 

Presenters: Roy O'Donnell, University of Georgia 

Eugene Pottoins, State Departinent of Education 

The National Assessment of Education Progress, funded by the Carnepie 
Corooration, the Ford Foundation, and the U.S. Office of Education, is de- 
signed to provide inforiration on the knowledge, proficiency, and yalues of 
students and younc adults in ten subject areas of the typical school curri- 
culun. Writing was one of the ten areas selected for assessirent. 

The first writing, assessment was conducted in 1969-1970. The popula- 
tion was 2000 individuals in the following are groups; 9, 13, 17, 26 to 
35, selected by sampling procedures similar to those used by Gallun. Other 
assessments are scheduled at least through the 1970\s. 

Penorts of the National Assessments of Educational Progress — ^eport 
3, V.'ritinp, ; 8, Writing Mechanics: 02-L-Ol, understanding Imaginative Languape : 
02-L-02, Respondinp to Literature- 02-L-03, Pecognizinp Literary VJorks and 
Characters — rav be obtained fron 

Superintendent o^ Docurrents 

I'. 5^. Governrrent Printing Office 

Washington, -.C. 20*;^? 

In 1970 the Gporpia Board of Education approved the Goals for Education 
in Georgia , poals which are directed to the development of tlie individual and 
relate to the preparation of students ir reading, mathematics and career 
development . 

The present Georpia Statewide Testing Program utilizes norir -re fere need 
standardized measures in grades four, eipht, and eleven, but the Department 
of Education is now movinp into the development of criterion-referenced 
tests . 

Ceorpia teachers, subject area sunervisors, and Department of Education 
staff have participated in defining the fourth and eiphth grade obiectivt^s 
to be used in the construction of the criterior-referenced tests. As test 
items are written by snecialist at Educational Testinp Service, Georgia 
teachers will review each nuestion for relevance and appropriateness. 

Field testinp will take place in all sections of Georpia. In order to 
collect data for performance "above*' and "below** acceptable criterion levels, 
the tests will be piven in prades 3 and 5 for determining Uth prade standards, 
and in prades 7 and 9 to establish 8th prade standards. Data from the field 
testinp vill be used by committees of Georpia educators to assemble final test 
forms for use in prades U and 8. 

Further information about GAP, Georpia Assessment Prciect, may be obtained 

froi? 

Division of Planning, Pesi,.„rch, and Evaluation 
Georpia State Department of Education 
Educational Annex ^uildinp 
Atlanta, Georgia 3033U 
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lu. r?::sop?Hip, 7j:>T:<^ok?, ai:i) pa?e -packs 

Presenters: "arli^r.e Cnrlan, ff^^'all <"ountv ^ch'colr. 

Furn Apee, iV.iver'^itv of Georciri 

Censorship (Suirmarv) "'a^lcnj ^arlan 

'^he -^rercr.taticn is Oivi'..oiJ into fwc oaitt:': r» ccn" :'>rr*-r *cn rf -^^^^ 
tarretr. of censorshir am' of thr conror^ thcT^^^el ve*^ : a <^cu'^<^ion > ow to 
avoid cersorship and how to deal with it if *t h^^ not }^,cr. avc;df>r. '"^ p 
e'^sential points are surT.arized helcv;. 

Haphazard hoo^ neiectioi h^/ teachers can onlv arrrcvato *he r>ro) 
of censorship. As books are selected, teac^^ers should tare into consideration 
the r.anv targets of censorship, which include the followirr: 

1. political views in a work that differ "^roT those of the censor 

2. treatment of rirorities and ethnic prcuns 

3. roles nortraved by wonen in booKr, 

^. problems of contenporary society as the central concerns of books 
5. use of lanpuaFe not acceptable to the censors and not apDronriate 

to polite classroor discussion 
Kenneth Donelson, in "The Students' ^irht to Pead,*' sots ^cr^h t^e 
N.C.T.E. guidelines for dealing with censorship. Briefly, the Council 
surrcsts a two-sten pro^rrar for every «;chool : 

Pirst a cor^ittee of teacherr, should be established to consider 

booK selection orocedures and to screen coirnlaintr, . 
Second — efforts should be r.ade to establish a cornunity atr.osnhero 

in u-hich local citizors ray be enlisted to sunnort the frce«''op 
to rea^. 

The first of these steps is irost important every FnFlish penartrcrt rhci:]d 
develop its own statement explaininp why literature ir taupht and ^ov; >oo^r 
are chosen for each class. The Council suppests that this statenient should 
be on file with the adninistration lefcre any corrplaints are received. Pverv 
Enflish teacher should preoare a rationale, preferablv written, for arv- hoo^ 
to^be read by an entire class. The rationale should include tcachinr approaches, 
obiectives, any possible censorship problers and how thev will be handled. 
The administration should know the bocks that will be iised ^or clas^ roac'irr 
bv Pnplish teachers. '^:ie second ste^- enlist inr corrrunitv '^^upport is 
equally important. nerbers of the cornunitv are informed about book 

selection procedures c?.nd are '^erha^s involve^' in ccnsidprirc^ cr^pl^^irt'^ ar^a^p^^t 
any v;or^ , there will ^rc^ablv be v^rv' fev: corpjairt^. 

''rs. ^haviburn suPFesteJ ruidelines that would rnable ^rrl isl depart ^<^n"^^ 
ar" fextlr^''-' corr.rittees to establish criteria fnr ''oloctinp to:<thoo-s ard 
su^nlenentary materials. Long ran^e planning, continuous evaluation of 
materials beinp used, and wise investment in supplementary materials car 
contribute much to the effectiveness of th^e instructional oropram. 

Censorship, the Lnrlish Teacher, and the ""aperbacK involution (^um.marv) 
Hurh Aree 

Censorship in scm.c form has existed for thousands of vcars , ard dourt- 
less will continue to exist in some form. The Fnplish teacher, the Pnpli^h 
department, the school, and the entire school svsve^' m.ust be Drepare<: foi 
the challenge of censorship, Fvery teacher and ac!m;nistrator "^ust roalizo 
that no book or idea is over im.mune to the critical eye cf some rroup or 
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15. DEVELOPINH A CLIMATE FOP CPOSS-TEACFr:r 

Presenters- Ar'pelia ^'oore , Graduate Student, Tniversity ^oorria 
*'^i>:o Cook and Foxfire Ff'itors 
Pettve Johnson and Linda Fair, Teacher Corps 

rcvoJoniri:' a Climate ^cr ^ross-TeecMnt" - ^n^oli.i *'rort^ 



'"^c terir cross-teachinp -dv :e relative!^^ nc:;, • \t 'rVa -tiM^-rtr, 

teachir- ot-er ntiu'crt-^ is r.ot. Peer teach 'nr a- oM a- f ^ o rc-- 
'^.choclhouse , hut what wc are lalk'nr a', out rorc Ir rore t\an '^^^r trpcM'rr, 
or an educational innovr-^l: en , cr a rcrantic illusion, t trii:! wbnt we nrr- 
talklnr al out licre is an attitude or even a nhilor^orhv al out r.li.ccit i or . 

It see:r..s to rne that the chief obstacle to cross-teac^-^^nr har. ^ (^er ^ ^ 
pp.st cor.d iticninp of i cth todcl:err. and -studcr.ts. To ('evolon r ..i-v-rr- ^rr 
cro-^ ^-"teachinr, one is rcallv develor-inr an attitude about teacr,ir- an^' 
learninr an attitude that sav^ stu^'entf^ have sor^cthinr wort^v^M'jo to ^.a^^' 
to each other, to their teachers, a-d to their cormunit^^; an attitude t^ ot 
3avs students can and do learn from each other and the v:or]d around ther as 
nuch cr rore than thev learn in our educational nvsterrs: an attitude t\ ex r.<-^v'i 
students learn best u'hen thev initiate a learnirr situation in which thev 
becone totally involved: an attitude that savs one o*" tbf^ rrost use^uJ tc^l-: 
students and teachers can Joarn in the irodern v;orld leprnir-f' about tip 
oroce'^s of learning and the process of change. 

Cress- teaching involves students and teachers in prour interaction. 
■Tai^es "offett savs that the teacher's role in the Rrour> nrocess is *'to croatr- 
nodels o^ talkin? together and heloinr each other that punils can DUt into 
operation in snail units . . . Out of bis spirit he creates the rl irate of 
cclla*' orative learning and helpful respondinr." "^otli "c^^ett and Carl ^oror^^, 
eive lists of sore of the cualities necessary ^or a ^aciJ^tator of learninr. 
Stanford and Poark have an excellent chanter on proun develonnent in tijp 
cla^>sroon. ^ore of the other books offer nracLical sup^estions for classrror 
use. Hov/ever T do not thin^ the idea of cross-teachinn should be lirrited 
to the cI'-'Gsroon. I think the concept expands to include learninp in the 
environrent, in the ccr.runity. '^he best exarples I can rivo vou are Foxfire 
and the work done bv the Teacher '^orns. 



The ^oxfire student representatives throurh film and personal experi- 
ences presented elements of one tvpe- of cross-teachinp. This cross-teachinr 
situation is eipht vears old and centers around the concept of ^irst establishinr 
a climate of student involvement by enpapinp them in a task-oriented nroiert, 
here Putting out a mapazine . In the nrocess, students Icarr and are taurbt 
skills from others in the communitv, draw upon Fnplisli skills to v/rite the 
articles, u:^e acided skills of photopraohy, editing, firancinr, to put the 
maf^azine tope ther fo*^ distribution. V.'hen other students join th^ staff, 
students train the new students, ^tudents also achieve certification in s^'ill 
areas (rhotopranhv , ec'itinp, etc.), the certification once arain rrantod Iv 
the students. ?^tudents vote and are instrur.ental in all changes, additions, 
decisions. It is trulv a most ideal cross-teachinp arranpement, wit^ stur'ont*^ 
teachinp students, corrunitv teac; irr students, stuflonts toachinp communitv, 
students teachinp teacher, teacher advisinr students and toachinp them at 
the sane time, climate evolves for this bv onenncss, acccntanr , an^^ 
tolerance for others. 
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.he teacher cornr. renresentatives discossed their exneriences a-^ 
students, as teachers and as conrunitv leaders. Torether with thP nanel 
and the r.articinnts thev on-nhasizod kev ideas concerned with devdoninF a 
cUrat*^ for cross-teach inr. First, the teacher must be concerned with 
ceveloDinr Positive self-concents, trust, and accentance. f^cccr.d , the 
teacher irust e-.tablish working patterns with other icherc , between t»>p 
students and with each other. And ^ir.allv, the teacher rust be corrir'tcd 
to lonr hours of nlanninr — It's not an 6:00-3:15 ^'ob. 

?uprested Peadinps: 

°ruffee, Kenneth A. "Collaborative Loarninr- 5;oro Practical "odels." 
College Enplish . Fcbruarv, 1973, nn. 634-6143. 

(Partner, Alan, Marv Kohler, and Frank Piessman. Children Teach '"Hii^^ren 
t;ew York, 1971. — * 

Hunter, Flizal^eth. Encounter in the Classroor Kcw Wa ys of Toacbina. !'ew 
vork: !'olt, Pinehart and Uinston, Inc., 197?. ~* 

"ason, Fdwin. Collaborative r.earninp . Hew York: Apathon ''ress, 1^72. 

Voffett, James. Teachinp the Universe of Discourse . Few VQ^k: f'oup^^ton 
'•'ifflin Cornanv, 1968. ' ~ 

• A ?^tudent-Centered I.anpuape />rts Cupriculun, Crades K-1? 



A Handbook for Teachers . 'Jew York: Houphton "ifflin Conp?nv, 1973. 

''opers, Carl. Freedom to Learn . Columbus, Ohio: Charles F. Merril] 
Publishinp Cornanv, 1^69. 

Stanford, '^ene and Albert E. Poark. Human Interaction in E ducation. Poston 
Allvn and Dacon, Inc., 197U. ~ 

Veinstein, Cgrald and f'ario P, Eantini. rp^arr^, Hunanistic Educatio n: A 
('urriculum of Affect . New York: ^raeper Publishers", 197n. 

fliot. The ToxfirQ Book . !'ew York: Anchor ^^ress/^o.ibledav , 197: 
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Presenters: Edna Pari Edwards, Vest '"eorria College 

V^illanolle '"roone, Cainer:ville Titv ^cbocls 

Edna Earl Edward*^, re-defined the roals ir teachinp Enrlish in terrs 
of the student. She said, "l^o rust not have the sane expectancies for all 
students • Overall, each student should aciuevp a sense of identity as nr 
individual and as a neirJ^er of a larrer ^^^o^iet^^. literature is a npans of 
his learninr about hinsel^ and others, of raininr a broader scope of rnankind 
with individual interpretations of r^eonle and the universe. Thus, a student 
must be able to read and rust have a positive a-ctitude toward reading' in 
order to continue to read without assirnrents fror teachers. U^^inr the 
lanruape effectively in oral or written forrr can enable a student not onlv 
to clari-^v his t^inkinr hut also to explore possibilities of inventiveness • 
Thus, our students should find lanpuare a tool to communicate their ideas to 
themselves and others.'* 

Villcinelle rre:jne presentee tie Fnrlish ^rorram \n the Tainesville 
Schools as fairlv tvnical of those v;hich are trvinr to become adenuate to 
present needs of s"^udonts, which retaininc^ anv points of excellence from our 
recent past and estabiishinr a curriculum and r cthodoloj^^v which will show 
some a\i?areness of the lanpuare needs of students who will live most of their 
lives in the 2l5t Centurv. Assuminr that these are t^^pical roals for 
English prof^ram.s in ^^eorrria in 197U, a comparison of what is hapneninp 
locallv with v/hat we can learn from the scholars and practitioners from 
pre-school to university levels by exanininr the literature, the proiects, 
and the materials should enable us to evaluate our ef-^orts and chart future 
objectives . 



Ouestions from the audience included; U'hat has been the trend in 
teachinp traditional pram.mar? What "s our roal for the student — is the 
emphasis in the Quarter svstem too m.uch on courses instead of on students? 

Suggested ^.eadinps: 

Art and **an , and Fcono , from Scholastic • 

Carlson, Puth Kearney,., Writinr Aids "^hrou rh the Grades . Teacher's Collere ^ress. 
Circle of Stories * Harcourt , Brace, Jovanovich, 
Cullum, Albert. Push Pack t.>e Desks > Citation Press. 

Curriculum for Fnplish ^ f^rades 1-G, Nebraska Curriculum Pevelopment Center, NCTF. 

Livingston, Howard. "Public Doublespeak: Lanpuanc and f^eaninp in the Fnrlish 
Curriculum." English Journal ^ 63, 6 (September, 197U), pd. 18f. 

Nelson, C. Lvnn. "Toward Teachirt? Fnrl''3h for the Peal VJorld." F'nfrlisb Journal , 
63, 6 (Septem.ber 197U), dp. 

''ussell and Pussell. Listeninp Aids Through the <^^rades . Teacher *s College ^ress. 
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^rc'^enterf^: ni7.a!>Pth ^-eal, rhathair Courtv Tchools 
*'*arv >V Povv-^, rc>>b Countv Scbooln 
Jncr VcCleod, ^r^^b Tountv ^chool^. 



riizareth Peal rrpsentec stoff f^ovoionront a?; e concept which includo? 
in-sorvice, ami some new factors accountability and corretencv-bascd 
teacher education and certification, r^ho said, "Teachers are the real Vcv 
to education. Cood staff developrent then is essential, ^or we can not 
chanrc all the coller^os or the world, but we can help to chanpc the nJaccs where 
we arc . '* 

Varv Jo Hovd r^rescntcd the two ontiors available to loval school svste-^s 
the ^tate adrinistcrod rrant- ir.-aid prorrar or funds for a local sta*^f 
cievelcT>->ert rlan. ""he nn * or -ppbar:s t ne local rtaff develorrert :>lar rurt 
bo the rrovir.ior of in-srrv^icc nrorrar^: donirned tc bufld corr>etcncies 
n'^co.s'^arv to reet the idcnti^'icd student ncec's. 

Jacr ^'cCleod ri-.cus^cr the roncentratcd in-^,orvice classes with ^ort^'- 
ei,-ht ^our3 instruction a^ eouivalent to five ouarter v>ourr. of roller c? 
credit for salarv increrent. Col>b Countv ban used the nlan with rrncb rajcc^ss . 

Pruner, Terore The ^elevance of Fducatior . Mf>w York: W. W. Morton and 
Co. , Inc. , 1971 . 

Dixon, John, frowtb throurh Pnrlish . »?cadinr, Fnrland; Vf<TT , 1^67. Pn 
95-106. 



Evertts, Hldonna L. (cd.) frp lish and Rf^adinr in a rhanpina I'orld. Urhana, 

111.- r:cTr, 197-^. ^ 

Outhrie, Jares W. and Edward V/ynne. ^ew f^odels for American Tducation. 
Enrlewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-ilall , IncTT 1071. 

Shaver, J.?., and A.C. Larkins. recision-Vakincr in a Der.ocracv. Poston: 
Hourhton-^-'ifflin, 1973. 

Theory int o Practice : Moc'els of Staff Developmont . Vol. XI,IIo. 5. Co]ui?b' 
^hio: Ohio State Universitv, 1972. 

TruTPP, J. Llovd. In^ages of the Fviture . Was^^inrton, D.C. : Commission on 
Utilization of Staff in the Secondary School, 1959. 
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:r. v-rrolds discussed rrirciplor .3-.<' -.trater'es ^nr wor>Mnr with 
scrool**-.ti:o>nt5^ to heir thcr irprovo reacinr r>nir>. ^.ive r^n^ci^ic ^ ^ 

surroc^tirrr to Tnrlish derartrer.t chairrren ^or ;rrerrat'rr worV :n ^nr^3S 
ar.<: re/>d:r.?. 

T^e -rirvirv err-^Va-^i? of : r. rroer.law'n rr^Gcrtat : rr. irt^rr.ix'rr 
rcridlnr ar/f ^nrl i , rr Iflrruare ^rt-. , in the eloT^ortar- and nid'^l'^ 
^he di^trVlMitec a handout listinr soiircor. o^ ' n*^orr/^t ' on ar^^ -atrr^'t^^. 

^iirrer.tO'^^ ^of'dinr'^: 

r-:xcr., -o:n. Oowf Inrourh rr^rl!;^:. . i rr , : r - • : '■ATr. l-'6'^ Hp. i,<-31 

■• ,c-5l 1 . ".^rv Ann . ~eac\ir.r Foac'ipr 1 i-^'^-P'^^'-''^ ryrer>r.co . rdurbus , i o : 
"ha; lo? :.. "erril] -uMisHirc CoFoarv. 

'■■e-lra- --tbur and i.olror-, ri;r.aboTh ^nn. "ruralino i.arrua- tbr- 
'eacrinr ^cadinr. Col unhur,, Ohio: rharle-; F. "rrrill PnMi^hinr 
Corrar.v , 1972. 

-^ ?1. rhanpe for Chilrrer : T^r; anc fl ct:v'tie<^ ^cr- : nd ' v '('r,'l i - 
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:.f,o. :crr-<^, N. and AHan, ?.V. LgarnjjnP to ^edc! Throurh -y.rerienrP. -v-w 
vor:- : *'ered:th ^ul lishinr Connanv , 1963. 

^i-zev ..-dUacr :'. r^rranizina for Individual ?i f Vrenrer, , Veward , Dolawaro: 
International Peadinr Association. 

^-it:. 'a-c-^ A. rr£!ili:^" >c:c: in:- ;^e_^rj;j: J tor/^ture in the Flerentarv 
^c:.oo]. Poston: Allvn and nacon. Inc., l^f.7. 

^>lt' , -c-e- A. ' real Lv^ ^eacr:nr tnc I a nruare Art? jj. the T^^-^on^arv 
\chcol. ToGton: Alh^n anr ^acon. Ire, Tnd e!., 1973. 

c^-i.rr^^ ^^'i<^-oll '"1'^ Lc-in-UcirA fx^orWce flpnr>oprh to the Teac'^ZfT 

^eadinr. Now *^cr% : ' <irr'?r an/ : ov: , v^. ^.''^.rr , i w . 
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Oai'':: i., J.aytc- Co .ntv i:c:i>:o1g 

n -osi^r. I or dn Ln^l. s:i C^rr i: ^ulu:n ij tne curriculurr. cuiao for Ldh- 
»;ua,:o Arts Jurriculu.T. ir. ;e^>ij;id. 1- tae content and structure 

nocossary to ^uil,: a t\..c<: Icin^'Ud/.e .irts : ro^-^rar: at a^i levels ol' learninr- 
r::^^ siract.ro a:;a coMe:.: ..ro Oa^i.y i;- tc fit tne neous, abiilties 
an.: mt-jre^Jt-^ jr all teajnors aru students. 

Ar inter.rate: ^cin;-:aa^e arts curriculum is the primary ain; bo:.ina 
:::c ^eol.-n, a tusin^ togetaer or reacinc, Ln^ll^n, speJlin^, listening, 
^r ' - '^' wrl-.i'.,- ::.:c an i:::e.;raivc w:;ole :o proJ>.ct;^ comr-unlc aMon 

^""P^'asis IS r^acoo. ;.r.^.Ki.^la^ ^o-n.^::; 1 cat Ion skills tnrcu^*,:. 
■ijin,- ^:.e iatikzua.^o. koscar^c:; . .:scov^-*ry t'-acnln/, T.^tr.Ovis ar-i i^ut :c 
in wcrr^snop type learninr c-?!'-er''. a' .-re ^anv leveLs ^-^^ r.ult i-niedia ^re 
/rocpec for effective utillca:Ion cy learners. The toacner ta^os rho 
roie of facilltat-r actlnr, ir: a consux '.at ive or advisury cap -ity. 

' f tnree presenters ,:ls.usse.: tneir use or tne Desir.n informally; 
two csed slides in tneli pr- ^eniatlcn. Zacii represented different scnools 
anc each der.onstrated tne value ot the Curriculum, p.uide in the hanas of 
resourceful, innovative teachers a;;i supervisors. 

Questions from tne audience inclcated tnar nany were not aware of 
t.ne ii.ateridls availaL-:- njr ot :aci tnat tno -aterials nad been 

iielv. testej in varioi.? ; ..j >lo la.^ ^tate. (L:evera. excellent hauilovn^ 
were r.iven tc tne r-^rti l:).ints.) 

our>*03tej Roail.nt's: 

:5.a-,t,-, Xobert a'. 3ee You, : dear Y.-u , YocVe OK: Hu.ranizing tne 

:-n.;.i5'i Jlissroon." Ln^lish -j^raa^ ; ^ •> CI ly L'^7io, pp. m-^n. . 

.-r^-^ner, 'erorr.e . Tn.- Process or i^Cucation . C.-^riur/3, .Mass.: iiarvarc 
niversity ^ress , ^^v^. 

jwar: a i.'-^^-r y r lub>: v .s^ Ljj^. ^ ami^r 1 joe , Mas^ . : 



.-.rv^r^ s^niversity Press, 
:cllu:r., Aloert. The '^.eraniur. on tne Vinuow 3i^l Just Died but Teacn^i 



You Wer.t .-^ignt On.. A riarlin ?ulst ivoo^ 



rader, Daniel. Tne l.akec Cnil:ren . :^ew Ycr^ : MacMijlan Company, 



pany , , - / , 



..c::el' , .ar^es. .. ot ^Jont-w-^ntore : ^^ar *-.' ' C • ! . u: , - -* 
ric ugnton-Mif f iin Company, j.jc^.^ " ' 

Waynant, Louise T. Learriinr Ceriter s: ^ 3ui<..e tor Lffcrtlve dor 
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MILCSTONLS ANL GUIDEPOSTS: ASSLSSMlNT Of TRENDS IN CURRICULUM DLSIQN 
Presenters: Shirley James, Georgia State University 
Ldieann Biesbrock, Brenau College 

Sniriey James defined the key words in the title and discussed 
the reasons for the emergence of new trends in curriculun design. The 
trends in curriculun design grades 1-8 t;hich were discussed included: 
1) individualization of instruction via use of learning centers, learning 
contracts, and independent projects and activities; 2) open curriculum 
pror^rar.s ; 3) experiential oriented curriculum; and behavioraliy oriented 
Ci;rricaluni. 

Edieann Biesbrock presented an assessment of trends and factors 
relating to tne secondary curriculum. She said, "Every civilized society 
fdb.iions a curriculum trom whicn the young of the society emerge educated. 
Depending upon the philosophy of education, the goals and aspirations 
of tne society, and its views of the youthful responsibilities and obli- 
gations in preosrving that same civilization, the curriculum is molded 
into a unique system. These same concerns have produced such diverse 
products as the trilitant training and physicai endurance of the Spartan 
culture, the music and art schools for proauction of artists and musi- 
cians in the European city states, and the '*life adjustment** urriculum 
in 20th century American schools.** In a media presentation, she presented 
the concerns of the schools in tne 1970 *s — concerns for the type of 
society that our current teenagers will find they have inherited. 

Questions from ttie audience concerned (1) coping with parents and 
others who want a return to the basic skills and (2) teacher preparation 
for an experienced-based curriculum. 

Suggested Readings: 

**rocus on Curriculum,** En^lisn Journal ;' 63, U (April 197U), op. 29-89. 

.Kentucky State Department of Education. New Directions: New Dimensions , 
English Language Arts in Kentucky . Frankfort, 1988. 

Knowlton, Ruth E. **The Memphis English-Language Arts Living Curriculum,** 
Elementary English , 51, No. 5(::ayl97U). 

Postiaan, Neil and Charles Weingartner. Teacniag as a Subversive Activity . 
New York: Delacorte Press, 1969. 

Sieber, Sam and David Wilder. The Scnool in Society . New York: Free 
Press, 1973. 

Silberir.an, Charles. Crisis in the Classroom . New York: Random House, 1970. 

Van Til, William. Curriculum; Guest for Relevance . Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1971. 

Tra-^.r., ^^oyi, anc Davii WilJer. Secondary Scnool L-nprovei^ent : Chdilenges , 
Humanism, Accountability . Boston: A' lyn and Bacon, 1973. 
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2i. MEDIA LITERACY FOR SURVIVAL 

Presenters; Jerry Sparks, University of Georgia 
Dan Kirby, University of Georgia 

Visual Communication is 3asis for Verbal Conimunication (summary) - Jerry Spark 

Most of our communication is so unconscious tnat we are unaware 
that it occurs. Although much of our communicating is in the form of 
spoken ana written words, a greater quantity takes the form of a visual 
medium.; Tne centi\il question to be approached is whetner we can gain 
significantly by teaching 2ozh iaformation and emotions through pictures. 
Teacning in tnis meaium, aadit ionaily , woula help prepare students to 
use available meaia rr.ore effectively. 

Media Literacy for Survival (summery) - Dan Kirby 

The concept of literacy is constantly expanding, Englisn not only 
refers to just literature and gramma? Dut encompasses tne wnole of language 
arts especially communications — ana is one that teachers of English 
must learn to deal with. The concerns of the teacher should be beyond 
tne teaching of institutional media such as tne newspaper, television, 
motion pictures, and mass communication. If it is to be effective and 
relevant for kids, it must include tne ncn-print media and music whicn 
are an important part of their environment. 

Questions centered around sources of films, faculty conflicts, 
involving stuaents actively in producing in media, and specific classroom 
situations . 

Suggested Readings: 

Bacii, Robert 0., (ed. ) Communication: The Art of Being Understood . 
New York: Haskings House, 1963.. 

Browne, Ray B., and David Madden, (eds.) The Popular Culture Explosion , 
Xew York: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1972. 

Hall, Edward T. The Silent Language . New York: Doubleday, 1959, 

Lacey, Richard A. Seeing With Feeling: Film in the Classroom . Phila- 
delphia: W.B. Saunders Co., 1972. 

McLuhan, !<arshall. The Medium is the Message: An Inventory of Effects . 
:iew York; Bantam Books, Inc., 1957. 

:iye, Russel. "liotes" for an Introdaction to a Discussion of Popular 
Culture," Journal of Popular Culture , IV (Spring 1971). 

Purves , Alan. How Porcupines Make Love . Lexington, Mass.: Xerox College 
PuMishing, 197h. 

Rosenberg, Bernard, and David Manning White, (eds.) Mass Culture Revisited . 

L'ew York: Van Hostrand Reinhold Company, 1971. 
Schramm, Wilbur, and Donald F. Roberts, (eds.) The Process and Effects 

ot Mass Communication. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1971. 
Schrank, Jeffrey. Teacning Human Beings: 101 Subversive Activities 

for the Classroom ^ Boston: Beacon Press, 1972. 
(See Reaaings under ,r9) 
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22. TPrND? r: zwT. TrAcy-Jur^ rNrM<^:' r: '^nr r:APLv n^.^i^rr 

Presenters: Carol Fisher, University of Teorria 

Peepy T.'atareila, (niversitv of ^eorria 



There appear to be two ra-^or cor.petirr ernh?<;cs in Larruac^e .^rts 
instruct ion: accountabilitv anc: ir.ciivir'.ual exorersion. /Ithourh at tires 
'»"hcse two conflict '.:ith each other, thev are ^.ot r.ec*>^,sarily contradictor^* 
'..*ith adc'itional research and o^fort, we ^houlfi be a: le to peasure tJ ""ore 
creative, individualistic affective srills. 

Vltr.in lanruafe arts the nre<^sures of accountability are eviderr^'* bv 
contini.ee". standardize^ testing, !'ational Asse^nnert in oral and written corru- 
nication^ the develoonert of local curriculur in ^^cravioraZ t^r'^s, and the 
rrowt;: o^ rerforr-ance-hasec cr corretence-based nrorrars. 

The effects of other discipiinf*s esneciall" nsvctolor", linrnirtics, 
and osvcho-linmisticr has ie'l to rce accurate* or roaLi'^tlc lanr^aco in 
children's textbcorT, and a preator ar'^rf^ciaticn c" t'-^ e r^jatlorsbip hetwe'^n 
lanc-uare cevelorrent ar.J. a: iiitv to rea''. 

There is f^reater er»;^hasi=; cr. Irdiviciialisin^' the ].^nrMa^*e r:rt*' curr*- 
ciilup* "/'"if; is arrarert in a nr.rrf*^ v:a^'**: dwT^r:o^'t*c and "^re^'cri '*t 5 ve 
te.-chinr rrorrans, rroprri'^rcd cr roduiarized rrter'.->Is, "-rele^i" • oi 
children of tasks or activities, use learninr c^nter*^ rorc lars^uar'^* 
exp'^rience or Individual rro::r ''lictacted stor'ier. . 

There is also "^cre er.phasis on creativity: a ri'.ilc^'s nee-L to *»yrlore 
hi<: world and the world o^ idnf'ur-re without the :'"r»os^ticn o*" adult standards. 
This is shoi-fn in the work in writin'^ r'^ories an*^! poer?. , in roverent and 
irprcvised draratics, in finrer riav and <^torvtei lin'^. 

rup<-ested ?eadin^:s: 

Turrcws, Alvina T. , Dianne I. J'cnson S ^iissell r. ^tauf^er. New Horizons in 
the Language Arts * New ^orV : f*arr>er ^ ^ow, 19/2. 

Carlson, ^uth Kearnev. Literature for Children: ^nrichrent Tdear. Tuhu^uc , 
Tcwa: l>. C. ?rown Connan'- Publishers, 1^:70. 

Evertts, Eldonna L. ed. Explorations in Children's Hritin^? . ^'rnana. Til.: 
NCTE, 1970. 

Lane, T. V. and V. Kern. An Approach to r^ea t i ve ^*ritin^ in the Prirrar^/ School. 
London, Enf^land : Plackie, 1957. 

Leavitt, "art Day and r;avid A. '^chn. ^ton, Lcok , and L'rite !, Vcw "or!- : Pantam 
Pathfinder, 196 3. 

Mclntvre, Parbara Creative Drana in the Elerrpntarv Ccbool . Itasca, Illinois: 
F.r. ^eacock Publishers, Inc.. l'*'^*!. 

.*'offctt, Jares. A Student -Centered Lanpuare Arts Curriculum , <^rades K-f- : A 

Handbook for Teachers . Poston: Houghton "if^lin <^o., 1*^^:8. (revised 197?) 

Smith . James A. Creative Teaching of the Languare Art^ in ti-.e FJeTPontary fchool . 
Boston: Allvn and Bacon, 1967. 
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?3. TPEN-DS T:: T'T TE.ACi'INT CV EN'r-M^:' I!: V.T' -inDrX r:-f,-.ic- 

Presentprs: John P. Dickinson, Gwinnett rountv Schools 
.Tane Pavne, Clarkp Countv nchocl"^ 

John Dickinson discussed the roa:<; of the "iddle f.chool. lie -.aid that 
these poals rust he realistic in terrP? of studpnts' lives and toach«rs' Uv-s- 
that teachers must set acals or the roai-, win be ret for thor: that tparh^rs' 
rust as^ ". -v are wo teachinf- what ar^ teac^ 'nr?" that ^r.rr] or- <■ ^-ilr 
let r.tu-e-ts h^ln spt ^-oal;;. !e cc-clu -p ' that tc^r^^-- 
natural character Ictic-. o*^ -'icrle fc-ooi srud^rt-^ — -^t.iv "atr-rr." 

_ /nno navne discussed rroun orrani7ation for learrinr. "he orranir.aticn 
IS ra-^e.- on prou- r^evelo-rent and rakes u?« of reer evaluation, /^ctivitios 
inc-ude Iparn-.nr center-, library assirnrrents , roadin- (^et un bv 1«vp]s) 
social stuc:er, and lana-jaco arts ( hoteroppreou-, ) prouns. tv-o -^p,-^^^^^^^,* 
reouire rroun coonoraticn. Trouo work usuallv follows direct teaching. 

"urp*»ste'= Peadinps: 

^bercro-hie, Aims and Techninues "roun Tpachinp . I.ondcr : :?7-. 

'^artner, Alan, •■'ar" Kchler and ^rar.v Piessr-an. £hildren Teach frildren. 
New vork: Harper & ?ow, l°7l. ' — '■ " 

f^iasser, vailia-. ?;chools Without Failure . "lew York: Farner & »ow, 1050. 

^■ason, Fdwin. Collaborative Learn inp. london: l.ard Lco^ F-^ucational , 1972. 

*'o<^fett, Janes. A Student-Centered Lanpuape ^rtj^ Ciirrjculur. Trades i<--i3. 
I.'ew Vork: Houghton Mifflin, 1973. " ' ~ " 

Overlv, :>onald P., e_t al. Humanizinp Fducation throuph the "iddle r.c^ool. 
Worthinpton, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 1972"! ~ ~~ ' 

Popers, Carl. Freedorr to Learn . Colurbur:. Ohio: r^^io ^nWersitv Press, 19f?, 

Stanford, ^ene and Albert P. Poar^. Huran Interact 'on in Fducation. Weston- 
Alivn and Bacon, 197u. 

Stanleton, ^eter T. "Make-It-Vourself Pxan-s for Do-It-'-'ourself Pnplish." 
English Journal , C?, 2 (Februarv 1973), pn. 275-277. 

Torrance, Paul and '.P. rivers. Creative F.eamin p and T^aci-inp. Tew Vork: nov-i- 
Vead rtnd Co., 1972. " ' 
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24. TPFNDs i:i T?.r TFACHiMr or ENnrjs?- ir the uppf? oPAor? 

Pre5^ent€Ts : Jean ''iUer. ClarVe ^ountv Schools 

•lancv Hourhtalinr, Butts Countv Schools 

Jarnps Slecld, Vir.itinr Professor, Tniversitv of reorpia 



Jean "iller c^iscusseci the evolution of the rnrlish Curriculum frorr a 
tra<'itiGnai . teacher-ori.-^rto'l ^innroach to the present student-centered 
^'^'^^^ ^'"'C- . "' , ::s na'-^r- i-n lies, a r. tn<. ent-centered curriculur. paVcs the 
r:t.c-GrL t: 'cmtor of ahstraction' anc tre teacher hecores , not onlv an 
instructor, hut a rui-te and resource person as well^ Activitfes within suc^ 
a curriculur are designed to enhance Viscoverv of self* through doinp as 
well as iLsterin^ , and to rake the nrocess of learninr as eniovahle as possj- 
ble.^ A humanistic anoroach to the teaching of fnrlish is evident in the 
curriculur structures, content, activities, and ^ethods of Encrlish. 

Drawing upon for own tcachinp exnerierce, N'ancv Houphtalinr descrihed 
snecific classroor nroce^^ires that could ho used in teaching literature • She 
stressed the need to *-rta'lish realistic .^oals and to adant raterials and 
technlcues to t-e r--:c:s and ca-abil:tios individual students- 

Surrested "er.c i:.rs : 



r-urtcn, Twifrht Literature Study in the Fiph Schools, "ew York: Holt 

Pinehart and V.'inston, IS^O, " 

Paran, Fdv/ard and Jean Vandell. Classrocr Practices in the '^eachin? of 
Fnrlish 1^70-71, Frh-ana, Illinois: :;^TF , 1970. 

^owler, r:arv T, Teachinp Lanpuape , ConiDosition and Literature • Yew York: 
ycOraw-wiii pook Co- , 1965, 

^^uth. Fans P, Fnplish for a V.ew "leneraticn , N'ew YcrV : '^:nraw-FM* 1] Co*, 1073 

fiinrle, ''heodore \: . Teach ir.r Fnrlish in the Secondar y Schools • * ew York 
••'ac^'illan Co* , 1973, " ' 



Judv, ^tenhen N\ - xnjorations i:> t'^^e Teaching of ^nrlic;h: Source -ool- for 
Fxoerirrertal Teach ?n<" > llew Yor*- : ^odd , ^a< an^ So.~197^ 

, ed* Lectu re Alt^-rnative^ i£ Teachinr Fnc^lish, Ann Amor, 



-iciiiran: ramus Publishers, 1971, 

Loban, '-/alter, •'arv ^van and Tar.es Sruire* Teach incy l. an^up.^e and Literatur*^. 

•Jew vork: Harcourt Brace and World, 1^69. 

Purves, Alan C. How Porcupines Ma^o Love , Lexinpton, f^a<^sac^iisetts : ^''erox 
^ollec^e PuhiisbincT Co,, 197?. 

'-ice Frank Fnplish and Its Tcac>-inr . Lincoln , FrhrasKi : Professional 

Pdr.cators Publication. LncZ , 1^7?, 

Shunan, ^, ^Vird, ed. Creative Anoroachf^<; tr> the '^eachinr ^nplish. If^^r.Cri 
Illinois: F.F.. Peacock Publishers, 197u1 
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James H. Sledd ;. 

/^fter thirty five voars of toachinr (nainlv hanpv nnd rainiv uastf^.^), I'n ouite 
sure that uhen I look for present trer-c-r I see only the -.Vadou^ owr, 
ristaKes:- and I would never have consertec to inflict rivself unon "o,. if w 
..osts at reorpia had not beer, so kind, thi- <.unn»r, that '.t would he rude to 
sav no to anvthinr thev ask. Thev asked to talk -- ^or no longer .'-an 
twenty ninutes. I ar, therefore, dut- bound to er^t r.neech of t^e rrescrihe^ 
duration hut instead of "t^resent -Trends" mv title should Ve nrohahlv "Pratfall-, 

Pv some stranpe linkape, the imare of the pratfall evokes in nv m?nd the 
irrape of the trinod -- the old trinod of lanruaae. literature, and connosition 
on wnich our profession sits enthroned (or lies imnaled). Uhen T emeraed f-o- 
araduate school, the evangels of structural linguistics were winninr their " 
.irst nurerous converts ar-onr the heathen redarorues : and I short^" ioined 
the- m assuming the rissionarv stance, r^ur spiritual prop^nv, ^or a ^---e 
were n-unerous, and I a-n not oersua^led that we did TT.ore har-n than our anrrox- 
nate conter^oorarv, the Senate's super Patriot Joe "cCarthv , whose own ^-'n'. 
were tnev enacted on the prese,nt sta^e, would seeF little rore tH^n airiahle 
eccentric itv; but our posnel was like the seed that snranr un ouicVi^. vet 
havine nc root, soon withered in the sun. Tnlv °au] Poberts nrofita'^lv 
walked the water fron traditional to structural to transformational rraPnar: 
and (If I mav sav so with no disrespect for the ireirorv of a pifted nan) Paul 
Poberts was lucky that he did not have to nake the further nassa^p fror 
Syntactic Structures to Aspects of the Theory of Syntax and thence to Genera- 
tive semantics and case prarmar and the ruliulatinp thiories of t^« vouna 
linguists of today, the cleverest peneraticn, intell^ct'.allv , in th- history 
o. Impuistics — and tne least Hkeiv to sav one word that wn ' rseful to 
hiph school teachers. My puess is that if "oberts had survived his faU in 
his ronan bathtub, he would by this time have '^one two hoo^s on social dial«ct<= 
and would he hard at work on wonen's lanpuare. 

Traditional nhilolopy, structural linpuistics, penerative Prarniar of various 
kinds, penerative semantics, and now the hot rich dubious ^el^-^roth that the 
soc^olinpuists are servinp up - the activit" has been irncnse, but the Pains 
for hiPh school teachers by no neans com.rrens urate, -he ch'ef accor-p] i shnent 
of the structural linpuists was to discredit the traditional Prammarians , " 
w..ose work, it should be noted, provides the frame for the traditional histories 
-- the only real histories — of the Fnplish lanpuape and also for our Fnplish 
dictionaries, r.enerative pramrar in its turn, has bpen debased bv suc^ annl^- 
cations of it as transformational sentence-cor.bininp, and socio] inpuistics 
..as Piven us b idialectalism, a device for naVin^ Mack folks talk l^ke wh^'t^ 
folks so that they can join the whites in Pror-otinp inflation, depletion, 
pollution, and tr.e exnloitation of the undeveloped countries bv r^ore subtle 
forms of slavery. The histor^/ of applied fnplish linpuistics in ry da" can 
only be called inplorious. 
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^et T oersist, like many others, in trvinp to leac'- such linpuistics as t ^^^w 
to new teacher.s every year. If I should he required to lustify t^^e expand ftu-e 
of the tax-ravinp Texan's money in this enter-rirf>, T would nrivat^^lv re-^arV 
that It allows re to k^en bees beside the re^'erna><= ; hut a ruhlic nicti^^ caticn 
could r.ardlv be so scrupulous. I suppose I mipht say that new teachers should 
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learn soniethinp: serious about the nature of lanpuape and its place in human 
life. Good approaches to those central questions mipht be the study of the 
nature, history, and social functions of standard languapes 'n general ard 
the particular historv of the rise of Cnplish to its present status an th^^ 
i?ost popular lan^uape in the world; but no approach will be successful if it 
weaklv avoids the technicalities of rraTPmatical theorv. Since with a few 
exceptions most of the fashionable applications of lineuistics strike me as 
either dubious or trifling, I would hope that mv students in their turn would 
not bother too much about them but instead would rive their students some 
understanding of what it means to speak and to speak some dialect, standard 
or nonstandard, of late twentieth centurv Hnplish. 

To turn from the linguistic lep of our cripod to composition is to turn from 
general confusion to utter chaos, from neurosis to dementia, ^f the last two 
composition courses which I directed or devised, one was based on classical 
rhetoric and the other, with the label '^Literature and Com.nosition on a 
vulgarization of Aristotle's Poetics . Very probablv neither experim.ent proves 
anvthinp more than mv age and the fact that the first, best vears of mv 
professional life were spent in the old Collepe of the University o^ Cbicapo. 
The chief conviction which those and other experiments have fixed in m.v mind 
is that nobody can teach anvbodv to write but that some people can help others 
to learn if thev want to learn. 

The sources of that strange desire are multifarious, and largely bevond our 
control: requirements for admission to colleges, refusals hv pirls to go to 
bed with bovs, the narcissistic love of one's own raaunderinps, the nurc love 
of shared inquiry, the itch for upward mobility, the necessit^r of forming a 
self or selves, and God onlv knows what else. I am pretty skeptical of the 
efficacv of exhortation to eet motivated. Most talk about finding a personal 
voice simple encourages the public searching of souls where there's nothing to 
search for; and since English classes are further removed from reality than 
anything I know except Richard Nixon's protestations of innocence, I don't 
think we'll ever have many students whom we can really help to write. Nothing 
much would be lost, except our jobs, if separate, required courses in composi- 
tion were just abandoned. 

Yet there will always be some students, ours or not, who do need and want to 
learn, and I hope there will always be some teachers who can help them. A 
grammar may be useful in this effort because without one, nobody can talk to 
a student about the linguistic surface of his writing: but to make grammar 
or grairanatical exercises central is stultifying. If I should ever finish th^ 
book for workaday writers which I claim to Le composing, the whole truth 
about composition will be rev-aled. Meanwhile, I will simply urge the impor- 
tance of one concpet — the concept of controlled inference. A workaday 
writer is trying to tell somebody something, but because he can tell only a 
little bit of what he wants to tell, he must go choose and arrange and utter 
that one bit that his reader will tell himself the rest. The workaday writer's 
work is getting his reader to work with him. You will understand what I mean 
if you ask yourself what a well-turned literarv allusion used to do, or how 
a sardonic wisecrack can destroy both its object and its suicidal maker, or 
what you know of Auden and his view of Housman when he says that Housman ^'kept 
tears like dirtv postcards in a drawer." 
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With that quotation I arrive at literature, thouph the fear of uncontrolled 
inference restrains me from continuing the metaphor of the tripod. In sneakin^j 
on this subject — because IV. a lonp wav from home and have so snail an audience 
— I will do the unforgivable and exoress some feelinps (they are too wishv- 
wa<?hv to '-^e called ideas) which flow from my own life, are ouite Possible 
nhonv even so, and almost certainly will orovoke an embarra<?5;ed silence. I^'ow- 
ever : 

For five hundred years, white Europeans have exploited the other races of the 
earth. Our craving for nore thinps for upward T?>obilitv, a continuously 
risir.R standard of living, a f^rosser national product that lunatic cravinp 
conoels us to rob and bully and enslave less powerful nations: and vet our 
craving is itself a form of slaver^, an addiction, because it can never be 
satisfied. The crowds of people who hustle back and forth on Atlanta's free- 
ways, like their counterparts everywhere eJse, detest their way of life but 
are afraid to change it; and their children, our students, are more and more 
disoriented and despairing. Nobody who has children has missed seeing that 
desoair. Anvone with the g,uts to look can see it ar>ong students here in Athens, 
this summer — young people who know hov/ crazy the world is, who feel themselves 
driven to conform to its craziness, vet who want desnerately to find that good 
universe next door where they can belie /e in what thev are and what t'^ev do. 

It would be Dreposterous , of course , to suggest that literature can cure these 
ills, -just as it would be grotesque to oretend that a teacher's life-forces 
are inexhaustible; yet mv own needs, if nothing else, drive me to look for 
wavs to keep my balance, for purposes that will make me get un in the morning 
now that the blind urgency of life has weakened, for some antidote against 
the poison of preferring death. At the risk of pross absurditv, I suggest that 
maybe, for suire few students and few teachers, good books — and particular Iv 
POod fiction and good poetry — ran be part of a survival kit. Instead of 
adding bars to their prison by changing their language to "^ake them upwardl^'- 
mobile, we might give some of our studnets a hacksaw and a file — i.e., the 
high Dleasure of intelligent reading. 

I'm not suggesting the soulful oratorv of teachers who like to be called 
"exciting" as they babble about books. At least before streaking made nudity dull 
too, excitement could be produced in less damaging wavs. Just as I think a 
man finds his voice in writing, not by looking for it, but by doing the iob 
which brings him to his typewriter, so I think a man can drav; strength froF 
his reading only if he learns how to read well. That means hard work, close 
analysis, and every other practice if necessary, even critical theorizing — 
which promotes understanding without murdering pleasure. Teachers will still 
have to teach, not vaporize, if they see literature as one means to survival. 

So I conclude with a str'uld£)rug ' s reminiscence. In Decatur F'igh School in 
the closing 20's, our English textbooks were called Literature and Life . Just 
forty-five years after entering Miss Mary Lou Culver's freshman class, I shame 
myself bv suggesting that a better title would change and to for . Almost none 
of my adolescent convictions has survived. Like most of my classmates , I suppose, 
I chief Iv regret my cowardice and docility: we didn't do enough of the things 
that we were told were wrong. Yet som^^how we depression babies, the infants 
of V/orld \'lar I and the adults of V/orld War IT, were slow to learn the distaste 
for life, for living, which is even/where under the deceptive surface of our 
children's days. Maybe if we English teachers of all ages would live more 
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ourselves, quit worryirxg so nucr: ab^-ut conformity, responJ more generously 
to tne rowdy, ranuy folKs whose ^ooks we tirst neuter ana then embalm 
in our courses in literature, maybe tr.on our courses would help an occa- 
sional lost soul to dbiior trie aeauly sin of loving what is deadly. Of 
tne current trend to suca romantic nonse.ise -- ii t.iat Is what it is 
I heartily approve. Worse tnan a pratfall in never >:/}tting orf it. 

^D. ilaomINw EiiOLisri ir: ThL riKc:r y::aa or oo^i.lgl 

Preser.ters: riuLne Jouglas, I z.v: Valipy State ColleFe 

Marv Ann ::L^^P1dn, ''aihesvl^ .e Junioi^ Ooj It^re 
^onala Bariiett, University of Georgia 

Tne session opened wit.i Richara Rysirom, the moderator, presort in^ 
i paper entitled, "The Pop-Con'p-Slop . " Tw? paper outlined the teacner's 
roGpons ibility "to toacn stuaeats now to structure what they i/ant to commu- 
nicate ana tne emotional response:s t:u.y want to trigger." The second part 
of tne paper aiscussea some principles which would be essential, in his 
view, to the kind of first-year Englisn experience that is necessary and 
desirable.: 

Elaine Doup.ias ^ave a talk concerning what tne teaching of Cnp.lish 
in the first year of colie^^e ou-^'nt to be. Her emphasis was on tno lovelop- 
mental course in tne sense of "leading each student to nis maximal poten- 
tial in tne expression of nis ideas . . . 

Mary Ann hickman gave an account of t:ie freshman Lnglish program at 
Gainesville .Junior College. Her nain tnrust wr-^ toward how to make the 
students understand the real nature of tr.e structure of the 500 wor.i-theme. 
5ae presented some slides to show riow sue accomplishes tnis. 

finally, Donald barnett explained tne procedure used in teacning the 
frosnman to write at tn^ University of Georgia. 

Auaience reaction jas spirited and evoked many thoughtful questions 
and comments. Again and again, one idea was emphasized: the need to make 
otner members of tne r:nglish department recognize their responsibility to 
help students continue tnat development of communication skills. 

Suggested Readings: 

Gioscn, Walker. Seeing and Writing . :iew York: Longmans, Green, i9S9. 
Halverson, .'ohn and -lason Cooley. Principles of Writing , -lew York: The 

Maciiillan Company, 1965. 
McCrimmon, James M. "Will the Hew Rhetorics Produce Hew Emiphases in the 

Composition Class?" College Composition and Comm.unication ; XX, 2 

(May 19&9) , pp. 1 >U-130. 
Hills, Barriss. "Writing as Process," College Englisn ; 15, 10 (October 

1953), pp. 1^-26. 

Smi^p, Ron. "The Composition Requirement Today," College Composition and 

Communication ; XXV, 2 (May 197u), pp. 138-148. 
Tate, Gary, and Edward P.J. Corbett , (eds.) Teacning FYesnman Composition . 

Hew York: Oxford university Press, 19G7. 
Winetrout, Kenneth. "Communications," The Journal of Higher Equcation . 

February, 1350. 
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'^oiwc'jO'iy askt:a T.o yesierudy rr.ornine, , "How can you posGiDiy 
a co:ir t-^reiico tnat contains 3ovo/:ty- 1 Ive sessions?" And L must say that 
mat is a question tr.at nas i^oinained witn nie the past two days. Add to 
tn.it tne fact that tnerc are tnreo nundi^ea people in attendance here, 
it ::ieans mat mere are 300 uifrerent ana equally vaJ ia views of what 
:id3 jeen ^oin^, at cne confererice. So I am goln^i to take Raiiion Veai literally 
Lr. :;Is ir.vitatio:: to depart frorri tne "assi^^nment ," and not talk auout tiie 
jcnrerence at all. Earner I wou^u like to tell you a couple of stories 
i::cur rr.y <ld. 

i'ne first tco\ place abuuC tr.ree years arc when Stephen was t:iree 
/".Mr 3 c: ar.e . It was a warm su:!ir:er cvoninf^ art-^r o up per, an-l ne was 
3 1 a n u i n o n t r e ba L : 'ly o t our apart ir.c n t . i i e na u i i i s e 1 ho ws up on tne 
railine, anu was staring off in'.o tiie sunset. My wife ana I were inside 
naving coffee. Srie was a ^:ix. concerned with tne possiDiLit>f of paint- 
and-lead poisonin,^ ,dnd sne called out to hi^., "Stephen , are you chewing 
on tnat rail?" th.ought about tnat for a minute, and then turne^i and 

saic to us, "n'o, I^m wondering on it." That struck me as a very exciting 
use of language. It v;as creative; it was original metaphor; it was 
nignly effective in communicating (and It also occurred to me later that 
it v;as sligntiv ungrammat ical ) . but tnat use of language by a tiiroe-year- 
olu r.as cor.e to provide me witii a very useful metapiior; for tne wivs in 
wnicn pecple learn to use language not only as prescnoolers nut also 
as adults is through a process of wondering witn language, exploring 
•wim Ir, t-.-. *Ing It cut on the fringe of grammat i cality as oui experiences 
expan i . 

Nov; Stephen is b ix years old and nis patterns ot wondering nave 
cnangeu, ;ust as his language "wonaers" in different ways. Tnis week 
M7 wife pointed out tnat his pattern of response to some of iiis books is 
cnanging.^ One of his favorites ana one ot mine, I must confess is 
Jr. Seuss*s If I Ran tn--^ dircus , tne story of a boy named Mc^iurkus wno 
imagines wnat it woulc oe iirce if ne ran a circus in the empty vacant lot 
benind Sneelock^s '>eneral Store. In typical Seuss fashion Mc >urkus fan- 
tasizes aoout tne circus. Tne ciinax: "At tne top of the tent, look, the 
star of my shovz/^reat daredevil SneelocK, tne world *s greatest type/comes 
puiicG tnrough tne air tnree Subrian snipe/and a dingus contraption 
attacned to his pipe/'v'niie people below bite their nails off in frignt/ 
great SneelocK soars up to a terrible neight." This was always the nigh 
point of tne booK for Stephen; he would ]u3t stare in enchantment at tne 
picture of Sneelock, soaring up, pulled by the snipe. This past week 
wnen we reached that section, ne mustered all tne rational cynicism a 
six-year-old can, and said to my wife, "Mom, you know three birds really 
couiun't pull a man up that ni^^n." It was interesting for several reasons. 
First of all, as my wife and I discussed it, it was sad to see tnat stage 
disappear. (I suspect Santa Glaus is going to ue the next victim of his 
six-year-old rationalism.) But it also occurred to me that there is no 
less aeiirht for Stepnen in reading Dr. Seuss at tnis point (which J enjoy 
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because it means we can continue to read the Dooks from time to time). 
Within tne past six months Stepnen has reached a point wnere he is 
interested in knowi;v now tnings tick: iie likes to know how things 
work; he likes to take tnings apart; ne collects tnings (we are being 
inunuatea at the u:oment with treasures he finds, bottle caps, paper 
clips, anytning tnat he can carry in his pockets he brings home). We 
now go through Seuss not simply gazing in dwe and wonder at the circus 
tnat McGurkus is building, but talking aoout the various contraptions 
tne "dingus contraptions" -- tnat Seuss has invented for us. In short, 
there is no less wonder in what he is doing; it*s just a different kind 
of wonder, and it*s the kind of wonder tnat is expanding as he matures. 

Last year Stephen went to scnool for the first time, quite excited 
about the whole thing. We were the ones biting our nails off in fear 
and anticipation. He nad had a very successful preschool experience 
and was looking forward to school; we were wondering just how we would 
cope with it, wondering specifically what would happen when he~et his 
:irst teacher. Would ne get a good teacher? Would it be a teacner who 
would Duild on the kinds of tnings that he was doing, was interested 
in, and so on? (1 think as an education professor I have always worried 
aoout what I*d do tne first time I ran into a teacher who was doing 
tnings I found reprehensible? Do I storm in and tc Lk to the principal? 
Do I flasa him my Ph.D. aiploma? Or, more sensibly, does one just stand 
oack and hope for the oest?) Fortunately, Stephen ran into a teacher ' 
who did all *-he kinds of things we were eager to have happen. She liked 
to read to the kids; she likea to get tne kids to tell stories; she xook 
dictation and at least once a week Stephen came home with a small booklet 
or a story that ne had written and illustrated. So at tne end of the 
first year in school, his language power had increased enormously;' he was 
getting into the beginning stages of reading; he liked to write. 

As I tried to suggest yesterday, I feel the odds are that within 
tne next twelve years Stephen will encounter a good many more people 
liKe his first-year bacK. So my wife and I are, if not entirely relieved, 
at least moderately confident that he will continue to grow, continue 
to possess that sense of wonder about language. 

To draw an analogy, it seems to me tnat the teaching art is in 
fact very mucn like that process of wondering that people go through 
when they grow in tneir use of language. For teaching very clearly is 
an art, not a science. There are no set rules; there are no set methods; 
there is a great deal of exploration and wondering and testing tnat 
must gc on in the process. This is also sometning that isn*t always 
as pleasurable for us as it is for the kids, because experimental teaching 
and teaching that involves a lot of wondering and exploration is not 
always comfortaDle; the fear of failure is always there, and it is more 
likely and more eviaent wnen one is doing experimental teaching than 
when one is pursuing the traditional curriculum, studying grammar, and 
so on. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti has talked of wondering as well, and I would 
like to read from a poem of his called "I Am Waiting." It is one of 
my favorites. 



. . . I am waiting 

to get some intimations 

of immortality 

by recollecting my early childhood 
and I am waiting 
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: tne f:reen -nornink^s to con*^ a^tiln 

co:ne d ic,\ dr\-iln 
an.: I ar w-i:tlnt; 

:or s.-no striirj cf unprevio litate ; art 
I:: -inaNe :ny tyr-j writer 
a.i«.: 1 an waitinr to write 
tn»j rreat in.ielij.e poe-n 
-lii-: I an waiting 

ror^ ti'e last Ijnr; careless rapturo 
anj I an perpetually waiting 
:or tne fleeinr. iover-s 
on tne Grecian Urn 
to catch eacn otner .^p at iast 
an^ enorace 
in: I ani awaitin*'^ 
perpetuaily ana forever ^ 
a renaissance of won.ier.* 



^*e ve 



1 now^turn to ny one ana on^y connent about tne conferen^re tnat 
^oeen involves in tnese past iwo days: Based on tne conversations 
nat I nave nau wit:, a i;ood nany of you and the sessions tnat I have 
nanagea to attend, it seens to me tnat the renaissance of wonder is alive 
ana weil m Georgia. Tne kinds of questions tnat you are asking s^ern 
to oe inporrant and significant ones. Ii seems to no that a lot of noople 
nave good answers to nany of tnose questions, r/ut tn- people who a-*-' 
crt^iring^answers are ofrering tnen on a tentative basis. I haven't i ourM 
anyoor; m tne past two cays who is presenting a cure-all or, for tii n 
Matter, anyone who expects to fine one. I've very much en^oyeu tne :xast 
two :ays,^and I nave enioyed cnatting with you and having an opportunity 
to uo a little wondering wit.i you. 



1 



from "I Am Waiting," A Coney Island of tne Mind . Copyright U'lSS 
Lawrence Ferlinghet ti . Reprinted oy permission of New Directions Publishing 
Corporation. ' 
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cjMXLNTS a:jd suG']l:?t:c:;s tk^'M coNri:RL::ci: participants 



Ccrr.er.ts from tno rocor^lors* reports '^n^i from tne iuncneon r,roups 
will ::o inval^ai^io to tne IjV-: proc;ram comir.ittee. Proni tiiem tne committor 
will «:raw con:i:ence arij; rin^ v.iroLtio:i for planning tno Fourtn Annual 
Conference. Cxcerpts fror. the 3u>:4e3tions are given here: 

^AA: ASPECTS :r TrilS COl.TLRENCL WOULD YDU RECO:IMlN'D INCLUDING IN FUTURE 
Conferees s.Aggested: 

- Hdvint; keynote speaxer availai^ie for personal conferences 
*- Cldssroor. teachers rs presenters 

- Presenters pre-plannea for conference ratner than "just be there" 

- Conference on Thursday ana Friv:ay insteaa of Saturday 

- Variety of people attending luncneon (including presenters), more look 
-lijplavs, livLoion of rotnoas, ana curriculum instrument procedures 
into elementary, 'univ^r nig.i, seconcary 

- Bri::g Stephen Juay :.acK 

- Advance registration ana selection ot groups 

- 'Jr. .Judy's availability was n^^lpful 
" Seminar organization 

- Pre-planning sessions for participants for eacn session 

- Tne excnange of actual procedures — practices wnich wo^^ked in the 
classroom. 

- Continued emphasis on m.edia in tne classroom 

- Dem.onstration ana participation sessions 

- Same format 

- Classroom* teachers as presenters; use stuaents 

- Foxfire session 

- Some programs with two sessions tso we can stuay an area in deptn 

- Time for snaring with counterparts; for instance, sessions for teachers 
wno teach Humianities 

- Reading sessions, language sessions 

- Two full days for conference 

- Format excellent (groups, teacher presenters) 

- Sharing practical and tangible methods of classroom procedure 

- Present format, duplication of group sessions 

WHAT ASPECTS OF Tnl CGNFEREliCE WOULD YOU SUGGEST CHANGING IN FUTURE CONFERENCES? 
Conferees suggested : 

- Have group leaaers limit "input" to allow m.embers of group more time 
to discuss 

- Group leaders need a chance to meet oefore group meetings to prevent 
overlapping 

- More organization among presenters before presentations 

- iMore aemonstrations and less theorizing 
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- Tinie limit for tne presenters to enable more discussion 

- Less concentration on tr^^nds in Georgia and more emphasis of national 
trends 

- Increase time Detween afternoon and evening sessions 

- More participation by tiiose who deal directly with the problems 

- A ' curriculum smorgasr^ord'' swapping units or curriculum for elective 
courses, etc. 

- More time, begin on Thursday morning about 10 

- Have Danquet Thursday night forces acquaintance vnich no other situation 
does 

- Workshop centers tnat can change topics/speakers: teachers can attend 
to exchange ideas 

- Media workshop session would be much better than lecture 

- Limit presenter to 2 per session 

- During tae year, poll teacaers abjut problem areas 

- Narrow scope of grades covered so that interests are similar 

- More audience participation; more demonstrations; more practical sug- 
gestions; some teachers have ideas they want to communicate but no 
one has the time to listen 

- DescriDe content ..lore 

- Title often not clear enougn for choosing 

- More time to attend group meetings 

- Have more people involved in planning the programs 

- More information on small group sessioiis with pre-registration data 

ADDITIONAL REACTIONS 
Conferees commented: 

- There needs to De a time at the end for wrap up and answering questions 

- More audio-visual equipment available 

- More space for seminar presentations 

- Include iafornation about program participants in the written programs^ 

- Why was so much time and money spent on the old and revised state curri- 
culum guide and no reference was made to it except in one small session? 
Is It our guide or not? 

- Good preparations on part of presenters in effort to make presentation 
meaningful 

- Allow more time for audience participation and discussion 

- This conference provides a great opportunity for Georgia teachers of 
Englisn. Thanks for all your efforts in our behalf! 

- Provide opportunity for individuals to confer with the "Specialists*' 

- The conference should involve more of participants 

- Have display area for teachers to bring their ideas and projects that 
have succeeded to be shared, possible giving handouts 
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TENTATIVE PLANS FOR i97b SUMMER CONFERENCE 



Tnursday, July 2u 

10:00 - 11:30 Opening General Session 

11:30 - 1:30 Book exhibits, Lunch on your own, 

Meeting of program participants 
1:30 - 2:1b Major sessions: 

A. Reading, Literature, and the Language Arts 

B. Communication Skills 

C. Dramatic Activities 

D. Composition 

E. Student-Centered Teaching 
2:1b - 3:15 Discussion groups 1-12 

3 rib - 4:00 Refresnment break 

4:00 - 5:00 Discussion groups 1-12 (Repeat) 

5:00 - 8:00 Dinner on your own 

8:00 - 10:00 Choice of activities 

Film Festival 

Pop Culture and the Teaching of English 
The Georgia Design and Quarter Programs 
ETV and the English Language Arts 



Friday, July 25 

9:00 - 12:00 Book exhibits 

9:00 - 10:00 Discussion groups 13 - 24 

10:00 - 12:00 ''Bring and Brag" (Teaching displays) 

10:00 - 11:00 Discussion groups 13 - 18 (Repeat) 

11:00 - 12:00 Discussion groups 19 - 24 (Repeat) 

12:30 - 2:00 Luncheon 



Each of the major strands will have its own "keynote" presenter. 
The discussion groups that follow will grow out of the major sessions. 
Thus, conferees will have time to pursue topics of interest in depth 
through the repeat sessions, or tney may move to a different discussion 
group. Tnere is also more time to visit book exhibits and interact witn 
program participants and other conferees. 

The "Bring and Brag" session Friday morning will give teachers an 
opportunity to share their accomplishments with other teachers in a tan- 
gible way. The field is open, and teacners who have materials, activities, 
etc. to share should contact Dr. Hugh Agee at the University about parti- 
cipating in this phase of the program. 

All levels of the English language arts elementary, middle school, 
high school, post-high school — will be included in the program scope. 
More details on the discussion group topics will be available in a program 
brochure to be distributed in May. 
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Dr. Hugh Agee, Program Chairman 
125 Aderhold Hail 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 
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A Note from the President of GCTE, James M. Brewbaker; 



'♦Renewal" has oeen cnosen by NCTE for its unifying theme at the New 
Orleans convention in November of ^7^. Nothing, in my view, better cha- 
racterizes what goes on at our statewide conferences than the notion of 
renewal — renewal of ideas, renewal of commitment and attitudes, renewal 
of friendships among teachers from opposite corners of the state, renewal, 
to be sure, of people who care about kids in English classrooms. Renewal 
is what I come to these conferences for, and I have never left empty- 
handed. That's why I keeo coming back. 

The cynic will break in at this point to say, "Yeah, but wnat about 
your » renewed' teacher in September? Will she ^really be a better teacher? 
Will the ideas gathered in Athens get to the kids?" 

Of cours e she will ! As a Columbus teacher said to me at the close 
of the last conference, "Dammit: I haven't been so charged up about 
teaching for years. Just let me at those kids!" Almost protesting her 
Heightened commitment, this teacher forcefully expressed what I believe ^ 
is a common experience among conference participants, cynics notwitnstanding. 
As I tell teachers when I visit district GCTE meetings, "Just ask these 
who have oeen. They know." 

The conference, of course, is a najor undertaking sponsored Dointly 
by GCTE and the Language Education Departirent. Let me take this opportunity 
to stress the importance of supporting the conference through active mem- 
bership in the Georgia Council. Now - while the idea is fresh in mind — 
take the time to renew a lapsed membership or to affiliate with GCTE for 
the first time. An application is attached for your convenience. 



GEORGIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 



MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 197U~75 



Please corplete all sections of the application. Please print, 



Miss Sister 
NAME Mr. Ms. Dr. 
Mrs . 



DISTRICT 



(circle one) Last 
ADDRESS 



First 



Initial 



GRADES 
TAUGHT 



STREET OR BOX NUMBER 



NAME OF 
SCHOOL 



SYSTEM 



city 

TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 



state 



zip 



Are you a GAE member? ( ) yes; ( ) no 
Are you an NCTE member? ( ) yes; ( ) no 



Membership dues for the 197u-7b year in the Georgia Council of Teachers of 
English are $5.00 or $9.00 for two years (through the summer of 1976). 
Make check payable to GCTE and mail it to: 



J. Alvin Raiiey 
Membership Chairman, GCTE 
19U1 Warm Springs Raod, 6-C 
Columbus, Ga. 3190^ 



IMPOR'^ANT: WHEN JOINING THE GEORGIA 
ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS, PLEASE CHECK 
"TEACHERS OF ENGLISH" IN THE APPROPRIATE 
SPACE. . 
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